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Tue hour is come of darkness and of dread 

That makes Earth shudder to receive the dead, 
When the first Martyr to His offered Creed, 

The Man of Heaven, the Son of God must bleed. 
The hour is come of Salem’s giant sin, 

The doom is fixed ; the bloody rites begin. 

Hear the loud cries on Sion’s lofty place, 

From struggling crowds of Israel’s swarthy race ; 
Stamped on each brow an idiot hatred stood, 

In every eye an eagerness of blood. 

Each scornful lip betrayed its wayward thirst 

Of ill, and cursing Him became accurst. 

Wroth without cause; revenged without a wrong, 
Tribes of self-sentence! ye shall suffer long ; 
Through dark millenniums of an exiled grief, 
The outcast slaves of sightless unbelief, 

Stung by all torture, buffeted and sold, 

Racked by an idle lust of useless gold. 
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Scourged, scorned, unloved, a name for every race 
To spit upon, the chosen of disgrace. 

A people nationless, whom every land 

Receives to punish and preserves to brand. 

Yet still enduring all—and all in vain, 

The doomed inheritors of scorn and pain. 
Untaught of sufferance, unreclaimed from ill, 
Hating and hated, stubborn Israel still. 


April 18, 1814. Byron, 





Che State of Rerry. 


THE County of Kerry has of late occupied such a prominent 
position in “ disaffected Ireland,” that writers of all shades of 
politics have taken it as the basis of their arguments, for Home 
tule, or against it, as their special views may lead; for instance, 
in the Fortnightly Review of October 1886, we have a very able 
article by Mr. J. Verschoyle, and in the Contemporary Review, 
another by the Rev. H. S. Fagan, who states that he “spent a 
month in Kerry.” It would be tedious, and wearisome to the 
reader, to waste much time over a subject so often discussed as 
the present state of Kerry; but, as I have spent not a month, 
but a lifetime of sixty years in the county, and in intimate 
connection with men of every class, I think a slight outline of 
its history may not be uninteresting, and perhaps tend to solve 
the problem so difficult to an Englishman, “Why are all the 
wealth, industry, and intelligence of Ireland on the side of union 
with England, while the farming class (who, under British rule, 
are in a better position, as regards their landlords, than any 
other community of tenants on the face of the earth) cry out for 
Separation ?” 

I will premise by saying that the valuation of Kerry is about 
£270,000, and the valuation of the estates I now manage, added 
to those formerly in my hands, amounts to £70,000 ; therefore I 
may plead that my experience is not slight. 

Having studied agriculture in Scotland, I returned in the 
year 1843 to Ireland, with a view of farming in Kerry on the 
scientific system I had learned ; but I found the land so sub- 
divided, that it was not only difficult, but impossible, to obtain a 
farm of sufficient size to return a reasonable percentage on the 
necessary outlay. The population of Kerry was then 293,880, 
and the land was divided in 25,848 farms, the holders of which, 
I may say, entirely depended for existence on 26,030 acres of 
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potatoes. Few farmers ate meat, except at Christmas ; they 
wore home-spun flannel and frieze, and their only luxury, 
whiskey, was obtainable at a quarter of its present price. A 
young couple were considered ready to start in married life 
when they had obtained a “farm,” consisting of a couple of acres 
for potatoes, and a mud hovel, and thus a population, dependent 
on a precarious root, increased very rapidly. 

We are often asked, “ how is it that Ireland could formerly 
support a population of eight millions, as compared with only 
five millions now?” The answer is simple: eight millions could 
still exist, if the potato crop were a certainty, and if the people 
were content to live as they did then ; but to the then existing 
population there was a terrible awakening. In 1845 the potato 
crop partially failed ; in 1846 there was a total failure. 

Money was then poured by England into the country with an 
unsparing hand ; but still thousands died, partly from insufficiency, 
and partly from the change of food. The landlords did what 
they could to help ; their wives opened soup kitchens, to provide 
wholesome food, and to teach the peasants how to cook the 
new meal, which killed so many through being eaten half raw; 
still, starvation and its attendant, fever, thinned every country 
district ; those who could, emigrated. 

Here I may mention some blunders of British statesmen. In 
1845 Sir Robert Peel was Prime Minister ; he imported Indian 
meal and established depots in the country, where it was sold 
to the people at the lowest possible price ; thus putting a com- 
plete stop to private enterprise. In 1846, Lord John Russell was 
Premier. He declined to follow the example of Sir Robert Peel, 
considering that it interfered with Free-trade, and announced 
that he would leave the importation of meal to private enterprise. 
But the capitalists had been alarmed, and did not import a 
sufficient quantity, and the result was that Indian corn, which 
might have been laid in at the rate of £8 a ton, rose to £18, and 
the sufferings of the poor were fearfully aggravated. Had Lord 
John’s policy come first, and Sir Robert Peel’s afterwards, the 
result would have been different. 

Another blunder of the Government was their not taking in 
hand the emigration question ; it was left to private speculators, 
with the result that, while the parents and young children had 
to remain at home, young men and young women were landed 
on the quays of New York, penniless and friendless, without 
even the protection of a Consul. Had the Government under 
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taken the work, and settled the emigrants dy families in Canada 
or Australia, it would have been considered a boon, and England 
might have secured a loyal and grateful population in her 
colonies, instead of a nation of enemies in a foreign country. 

Again more blunders were committed. Loans were given for 
the improvement of land; these loans were taken more ex- 
tensively in Kerry than in any other county in Ireland ; but it 
was useless to drain and improve the land without good farm- 
buildings, which the landlords had not capital to erect, having 
suffered so severely during the famine years. This fact dawned 
on the Government, after four years had elapsed, and money 
was then lent for farm-buildings, but not for dwelling-houses, 
without which an improved class of tenants could not be 
obtained. This obvious fact was also accepted by our rulers ; 
but by the time that they decided on action, the farmers had 
forgotten the lesson taught by the famine, the hunger for land 
had returned, and farms could no longer be consolidated. 

Next followed the blunder of the Encumbered Estates Court 
Act. History records many monetary crises in which relief has 
been afforded to debtors; but by this Act special powers were 
given to the creditors. Numbers of estates were forced into the 
market, to the utter ruin of the owners and of the junior 
encumbrancers, who would have been paid in full if a little 
leniency had been shown. Relying on the guarantee of the 
British Government, who put up these estates for sale, with the 
delusive puff of “an indefeasible title,” many victims invested 
every shilling they possessed in the purchase of land. Fifty 
millions of this money have since then, by subsequent Acts of 
Parliament, been confiscated by the very Government which 
sold the land. These confiscations, which were intended to 
reconcile “the irreconcilables,” at the expense of the loyal, 
have to such an extent shaken the confidence of men of capital, 
that investments in land have become a thing of the past. This 
remark applies to all Ireland as well as to Kerry; but that 
county occupies, in some respects, a peculiar position in its 
historical development. 

Prior to the reign of Henry II., Kerry was in the possession 
and formed the battle-ground of several Irish chieftains. During 
that reign the Fitzgeralds conquered it; one of the family 
became Earl of Desmond, and Kerry was created a County 
Palatine in his favour in the reign of Edward III. ; this state of 
things existed until 1584. Very little information can be obtained 
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respecting the state of Kerry between the latter period and its 
conquest by the Fitzgeralds, for this reason, that all inquisitions 
as to property, &c., were recorded in the local courts of the Earls 
of Desmond, and not in Dublin, where such documents would 
have been secure. Still the inquisition in 1584, held to ascertain 
the value of the estates of “the great Earl of Desmond,” presents 
some curious features ; for instance, for any “ Effusion of blood 
and fray” he was entitled to levy a fine of one hundred shillings; 
and so on, with respect to other and minor offences in the 
towns of Tralee and Castleisland. Sucha privilege in the present 
day would, in the same district, form a large revenue. 

When the Earl of Desmond was declared a traitor, and his 
estates confiscated, the greater number of landowners in the 
county, having taken part in his rebellion, shared his fate, and 
large portions of the confiscated estates were given to Dennys, 
Herberts, and other English families, who settled in the county, 
and lived in peace until the “black rebellion” of 1641, when there 
was a general massacre of Protestants. Cromwell, by vigorous 
measures, restored order; and at the restoration of the Stuarts, 
complete peace followed ; there were but few forfeitures amongst 
the adherents of James II., and the few that did take place were 
not permanent ; the Kenmare estates, which were the principal 
forfeiture, were restored. 

Kerry was not involved in the Scottish risings of 1715 or 
1745, nor in the great Irish Rebellion of 1798. There wasa 
slight, but very slight, disturbance in 1824, while the tithe agite- 
tion was proceeding ; but, practically speaking, during the fifty 
years that ended in 1869 peace reigned throughout the county. 
The relations between landlord and tenant were of the most 
kindly nature ; the leading landlords generally represented the 
county in Parliament, and larger sums of money were borrowed 
and expended by the landlords under the Land Improvement 
Act than were spent in the same way in any other county. I 
could prove that the principal landowner in Kerry expended a 
larger sum in ten years on his estates than he received outd 
them ; and for fifty years prior to what Mr. Gladstone was 
pleased to call his “remedial legislation,” Kerry was unstained 
by agrarian crime ;-all things went on smoothly ; a number af 
railways were constructed with guaranteed capital, half of which 
was contributed by the landlords, although they received ™® 
benefit from the increased prices of farm produce caused by 
railway communication. 
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As I have said, the outlay in Kerry by the landlords was 
unusually large; the Board of Works return shows that the 
money borrowed by them under the different Land Improve- 
ment Acts amounted to £453,539, or nearly half a million, and 
yet the deductions made under the Land Act of 1881 were 
greater in Kerry than in other counties. I give an instance 
from my own experience :—I purchased from the Government 
in 1879 an estate, the rental of which was 4517 2s. 4d.; 
it was considered so cheaply let, that the majority of the 
tenants offered twenty-seven years’ purchase for their farms. 
I borrowed from the Government, and expended on drainage, 
£1120 14s. 11d.; the Commissioners under the Land Act 
reduced the rental to £495 Ios. 6d, being £21 11s. 10d. below 
its former rate ; and the Government who sold me the estate 
compels me to pay interest on the amount borrowed, although 
by its own legislation I am deprived of any advantage resulting 
from the outlay. 

The rental of Kerry in 1869 was considerably less than it was 
forty years previously, and higher prices were paid for the fee- 
simple of land than were offered in any other part of Ireland ; but 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ remedial measures” have changed the country 
and the people. His first act was to do away, as much as 
possible, with the Irish Protestant Church, and by this act he 
satisfied no one. The Catholic priests, who expected that their 
Church would be established, were disappointed; the poor 
Roman Catholics gained nothing but the discovery that in many 
cases the only resident gentleman in the parish was now obliged 
to leave them. The landlords, who were generally Protestants, 
had henceforward to support their clergy, and at the same time 
to pay the tithes to the State, which saved by this act 490,000, 
which it was hitherto paying to Maynooth and the “Regium 
donum.” The Government called this “a soothing act of justice 
to the Irish people” ; but as Irish taxation increased 50 per 
cent., while that of England only increased 18 per cent. the 
Irish people were not “soothed” by Mr. Gladstone’s “act of 
Justice.” 

The proceeds of the plunder of the Irish Church have, since 
that time, been frittered away in demoralizing bribes to the 
Irish nation; notably one million under the Arrears Act, the 
principle of which was that no honest tenant who had paid his 
landlord could derive any benefit from it, but that any drunkard 
or squanderer who had not paid his rent might have it paid for 
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him by the Government, on his swearing that he was unable to 
pay. I give an instance that occurred on an estate under my 
management. A tenant, whose yearly rent was 448, had one 
year’s rent paid by the Government, and another year’s rent 
given up by his landlord, on his swearing that the selling value 
of his farm was zz/ ; ten minutes afterwards he served me witha 
notice (as required by the statute) that he had sold the 
interest in the farm for £670! 

The perjury and demoralization caused by this Act were only 
equalled by the effect of the next “remedial measure”—the 
Land Act. We have an instance of a tenant swearing that he 
had expended £513 14s. 6d..in permanent improvements, and 
that, after this expenditure, the fair letting value of the farm was 
only £17, although the original rent was £26 4s.! But how 
can we blame an ignorant peasantry for making false statements, 
when laws are framed by the leaders of public opinion in 
England, which release the Irish tenants from every moral 
obligation, make their assumed responsibilities and agreements 
a dead letter, and send out through the country roving com- 
missions, consisting of two valuers and a lawyer, with power 
to cut down all rents; while orators, who live on the wages 
of “patriotism,” are allowed to preach sedition and plunder 
to an excitable people? The work of demoralization has thus 
gone on rapidly, perjury has become a joke, and assassination 
merely “removal,” and men who have been brutally murdered 
are said to have met with an accident. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech on the Land Act in 1870 (Hansard, cxcix.), foretold that 
“compulsory valuation and fixity of tenure would bring about 
total demoralization and a Saturnalia of crime.” The result 
shows that he was a better prophet than statesman. 

Mr. Laing, late M.P. for Orkney, in the Contemporary Review 
for April, defends the “Plan of Campaign” as an innocent 
attempt to defend the weak against the strong, and as having 
been adopted only on estates where the rents were too high—in 
fact, as the result of “ high rents ;” he also asserts that the Irish 
tenants’ improvements have been confiscated by the landlords 
owing to rents having been increased as the tenant improved. 
Certainly the law did not prevent them increasing the rent, and 
therefore Mr. Laing may assume that they did so; but unfortu- 
nately for his reasoning, and taking for granted imaginary 
“confiscations,” figures most decidedly prove that the landlords 
did not use any such power ! the rental having steadily decreased, 
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while the “grasping landlords” borrowed, and spent nearly half 
a million in improvements in one county. This fact is proved 
by the Government return. 

As to the National League (with all its paraphernalia of “the 
Plan of Campaign,” boycotting, shooting from behind a hedge, 
merciless beatings, shooting in the legs, and the other similar 
varieties of Irish government) being only a protector of the weak 
tenant against the hard landlord, I think one fact will prove, 
more forcibly than any argument, the fallacy of such an 
assertion. There are two estates in Kerry, that of the Earl of 
Cork, and of Colonel Oliver ; they are let at a much lower rate 
than any other in the county. Colonel Oliver’s agent was the 
only agent fired at in Kerry in 1886, and Lord Cork’s agent was 
the only one obliged to employ over 200 police to protect him in 
endeavouring to recover rent this year which was due in 1884. 
This rent was due on land let at about half the Government 
valuation, and the rents were only half what was paid in 1860. We 
have in these two cases a decided proof that the Land, or National, 
League carries on its government irrespective of high or low rents, 
and the “Plan of Campaign” is worked according as the local 
branches of the League have disciplined or terrorized the in- 
habitants of a district, the orders from ‘‘ head-quarters ” depending 
on the probabilities of success. One other remark I would make 
with reference to Mr. Laing’s article ; while the rental of Ireland 
was diminishing (as proved by evidence given before the Land 
Commission), that of the country where his property lies, 
increased to an unusual degree. I do not say the landlords © 
confiscated the tenants’ improvements, possibly they made none ; 
but figures are hard facts, and they prove three things: first, that 
Kerry landlords spent £453,539 in improvements ; secondly, 
that the rental of Kerry was lower in 1880 than in 1840; and 
thirdly, that the rental of Orkney increased 194 per cent. during 
that time. 

We have a solemn farce acted in this county twice a year. 
Her Majesty’s Judges come down amongst us, the Commission 
is read, and juries are sworn to record a true verdict according 
to the evidence, although every one in Court knows that 
O’Hagan’s jurors, or, as they are called, “the wild flowers of 
Tullahogue,” dare not find a verdict of “Guilty,” even if they 
were present at the outrage. On one occasion a man was 
arrested under the Whiteboy Act for being out at night, armed, 
and disguised. The police caught him in the act, and marched 
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him into Tralee, with his face still blackened; but the jury 
acquitted him! On another occasion an armed and disguised 
man was caught (and held) by the police in the act of breaking 
into a house. He also was acquitted; and still the farce of 
“Trial by jury” goes on. 

The sympathy with murder which exists in the class from 
which juries are taken may be seen in the following case. A 
respectable farmer, named Brown, was murdered by two of the 
Land League police, Poff and Barrett. They were tried in 
Cork, and hanged. It was never ascertained which of the 
“unwritten laws” Brown had broken; but after the execution 
of Poff and Barrett, a subscription list was opened for their 
families, in ‘which several leading shopkeepers in the neigh- 
bouring town joined; and although Mrs. Brown gave no 
evidence against the murderers of her husband, for several years 
afterwards she could not get a labourer to work for her, and she 
is still under police protection. 

The reign of terror in Kerry is now so general, that without 
very strong measures in the hands of a firm Administration 
it cannot be ended. Outraged peasants are afraid to disclose 





their injuries. So much is this the case, that out of every ten 
cases of outrage scarcely one is reported. The law certainly 
has its terrors for transgressors, but it is the law of the Land 
League, not the law of the Queen. A new song, popular at 
certain gatherings in this county, contains the following 
stanza :—- 


“ The difference of moonlight and moonshine 
The people at last understand ; 
For moonlight’s the law of the League, 
And moonshine’s the law of the land.” 


Boycotting, while apparently less criminal than murder, is 
scarcely less powerful in its results. I let some reclaimed land 
to a tenant for £6 a year ; the tenancy lasted four years, during 
that time no rent was paid, and the farm was not occupied, in 
fact it was derelict. I then took possession, and let it to an 
industrious butcher, who expended on it £150 in improvements; 
but the system of “boycotting” had spread into the district, 
the butcher was threatened, and so seriously alarmed that he 
deserted the farm. 

On the south-west coast of Kerry (a spot unrivalled in its 
magnificent scenery, and the happy fishing-ground of hardy 
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Manx-men) lie the Blas-quets. This group of islands is the 
property of the Earl of Cork; one of them is inhabited by 
about twenty-five families. The old rental was £80, which 
was regularly paid ; this was reduced by Lord Cork to £40, 
the Government valuation being £60; it rears about forty 
milch cows, besides young cattle and sheep, and as “might 
means right” now in Ireland, the inhabitants, having some 
surplus stock, lately took possession of another island to feed 
them on. This island was let to another tenant, but he was 
not able to resist the invaders. During the last ten years 
the tenants have paid no poor rates; they have successfully 
resisted the payment of county cess, to the detriment of their 
fellow tax-payers; they have only paid one half-year’s rent 
out of six, and that not until they were served with writs. 
And these people have lately sent a memorial to the Govern- 
ment to save them from starvation! This is a remarkable 
case, and proves that “ poverty,” or the “cry of starvation,” is not 
always the result of rent or taxes, as the Irish “ Patriots” and 
their English Separatist allies so frequently assert. I think 
a colloquy overheard at a Kerry fair shows how deeply the 
teachings of Messrs. Parnell, Gladstone, Dillon and Co. have 
taken root in the Irish mind. Jim from Castleisland, meeting 
Mick from Glenbeigh, asks, “ Will, Mick, an’ how are ye getting 
on?” “Tlligant, glory be to the saints.” “ How’s that, Mick ? 
Sure prices is low.” “Thrue for you, Jim, prices zs low; but 
what we sas, we has, for we pays nobody.” 

A fearful description of the state of Kerry appears in Judge 
O’Brien’s charge to the Grand Jury at the last Assizes. ‘This 
description is founded on the report of outrages submitted 
to him. It is impossible to guess in what stronger words his 
opinions would have been expressed if the total number of 
outrages committed had been laid before him ; but it is well 
known that only a few of those committed are reported, as, if 
the criminals are taken up, and identified, the victims are likely 
to be shot in revenge, while the guilty persons are tried by a 
sympathizing jury, and acquitted. 


CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY OF KERRY BY THE HON. 
MR. JUSTICE O’BRIEN AT THE SPRING ASSIZES, 1887. 


“Colonel Crosbie and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury of Kerry—I requested 
your permission to defer any observations I was about to make to you, in 
order that I might have an opportunity of examining certain returns which 
had been made to me containing materials for forming a judgment upon the 
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state of things in this county of which I was put in possession upon my 
arrival, and | was desirous of being afforded an opportunity of examining 
these materials to try if I could discern whether, in the considerable lapse of 
time that has happened since the last Assizes, 1 could see any reason to 
conclude that an improvement had taken place in the state of things that has 
now so long existed in the County of Kerry and other Counties in the South 
of Ireland, to try if I could discern whether lapse of time itself, the weariness 
of that state of things, if the law and influences that lead persons to avoid 
violations of the law, or to follow the pursuits of industry, had led in the end 
to any favourable change in the state of things ; but I grieve to say that it is 
not in my power, unfortunately, to announce that any change has taken 
place. On the contrary, all the means of information that I possess lead to 
the unhappy conclusion that there is no improvement; but that on the 
contrary there exists, even at this moment, a most extraordinary state of 
things—a state of things of an unprecedented description—nothing short, in 
fact, of a state of open war with all. forms of authority, and even I may 
say without exaggeration, with the necessary institutions of civilized life. 

“These returns presents a picture of the County Kerry, such as can hardly 
be found in any country that has passed the confines of natural society, and 
entered upon the duties and relations, and acknowledged the obligations of 
civilized life. The lawis defeated !—perhaps I should rather say has ceased 
to exist! Houses are attacked by night and day ; even the midnight terror 
yielding to the noonday anxiety of crime! Person and life are assailed! 
The terrified inmates are wholly unable to do anything to protect themselves ; 
and a state of terror and lawlessness prevails everywhere. Even some 
persons who possess means of information that are not open to me, profess 
to discern in the signs of public feeling, in the views of some hope and some 
fear, the expectation of something about to happen, something reaching far 
beyond partial, or local, or even agrarian disturbance, and calculated to 
create a greater degree of alarm, than anything we have witnessed, or 
anything that has happened. 

“When I come to compare the official returns of crime with those of the 
preceding period, I find that the total number of ‘offences in this county 
since the last Assizes is somewhat less in number, even considerably less in 
number, than in the corresponding or the preceding period of the former 
years. But the diminution of number affords no assurance or ground of 
improvement at all, because I find that the diminution is accounted for 
entirely in the class of offences that acknowledges to some extent the power 
and influence of the law, namely, in threatening letters and notices ; while 
the amount of open and actual crime is greater than it was in the former 
period, showing that there is an increased confidence in impunity, and that 
menace has given place to the deed. Within not more than ten days from 
the time that I am now speaking, not less than four examples of midnight 
invasion of houses in this county have occurred, accompanied with all the 
usual incidents of disguises and arms, and the firing of shots and violence 
threatened, or committed. In one instance, the outrage having been 
committed upon the residence of a magistrate of this county, a man living 
with his family in his home in the supposed delusive security of domestic 
life, of law, and respect for social station; and in another instance 
committed upon an humble man, and encountered, I am glad to say, in that 
instance with a brave resistance, giving an example of courage which, if it 
were widely imitated, many of the evils that this country suffers from would 
no longer exist. : 

“I need not dwell upon the most aggravated instance of all which this 
calendar of crime presents—one that is quite recent and within the memory 
of you all—the murder of Cornelius Murphy, an humble man, but one 
enjoying apparently the confidence and respect of all his neighbours, who had 
done no harm to any person, who was not conscious of any offence, whose 
house was invaded at a still early hour of the evening, and before the 
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daylight had departed, by a band of men that is shown to have traversed 
a considerable distance of country, giving opportunities of recognition to 
many, and with hardly the pretext of an offence on his part, and in reality 
with the object of private plunder or private hostility—one of those motives 
that always take advantage of a state of disturbance in order to gratify 
private ends—slain in his own house in the presence of his own family. 
Certain persons, it would appear, have been arrested on a charge of com- 
licity with this crime, and it may be that this cruel and wicked crime may 
the means of discovering other crimes, and of leading in the end to the 
detection, if not to the conviction, of persons who have been connected in 
them, and those who rest in the supposed confidence of impunity may find 
the spell broken, may find the light of information to reach them, and may 
find in the end that the law will be able to prevail ; because it must be in the 
experience of many of you that it is unhappily in the power of a few persons. 
who engage in this system of nightly invasion of houses, to multiply 
themselves apparently by means of terror and intimidation, although at the: 
same time there can be no doubt that on account of interval of distances, 
and for many such reasons, there must be many such combinations in this. 
country, acting entirely independent of each other. 

“No person can be at a loss to understand the misery and suffering that 
arises from a state of crime ; but perhaps all persons in the community do 
not equally understand one form of consequence to material prosperity that 
results from it. I have before me a document that contains most terribly 
significant evidence of mischief, alike to all classes of the community, that 
results from crime and a state of social disturbance. I have a return of 
malicious injuries which form the subject of presentment at these Assizes, in 
number, I understand, exceeding all former precedent.—There are no less 
than 86 presentments representing all forms of wicked outrage upon property 
—atempest—I might say without exaggeration a tempest—of violence and 
crime that has swept over a considerable portion of this county. The claims. 
amount to £2700, with the resuit that the Grand Jury had presented upon a 
certain part of this county £1250, exercising the greatest care apparently 
and discrimination in reducing the amount of the claims, and this £1250 was 
not put upon the whole county, but on certain parts of the county, and the 
amount at the very least aggravated in a most serious degree the weight of 
taxation that falls upon the ratepayers of the County Kerry, deepening the 
difficulties that all classes alike must experience from the depression of the 
times, and from the other burdens they have to meet in providing against the 
demands that are made upon them. 

“But of course you can easily understand that these things do not at all 
give you any idea of other forms of material injury that arise from crime and 
disturbance in the loss of employment, and the discouragement of capital, 
the injury to trade, and the multiplied consequences of all kinds detrimental 
to the community that arise from insecurity to personal property and life. 
And to all those evils we have to add another, and perhaps the worst of all— 
that of which you are all conscious, of which experience and observation 
reaches you every day in all the forms of social life—a system of unseen 
terrorism, a system of terror and tyranny that the well-disposed class of the 
community ought to detest and abhor, and in reference to which on all sides 
I have heard in this county and other counties one universal expression of 
desire—that some means should be found to put an end to it. 

“TI possess no power myself to effect this state of things, and I cannot say 
that in the relation to the law which you fill as members of the Grand Jury, 
or in any other relation to the law, you possess the means to effect it. The 
duty of providing against so great an evil existing in the community—the 
duty and the obligation rests with others. My duty is simply confined to 
Theentns to you the state of things that exists, and, indeed, in that respect 
I know that I am doing what is entirely unnecessary ; for the state of the 
County Kerry now and for a period of five or six years in all its essential 
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features is known far beyond the limits of the county to every single person 
in the country. I will merely make use of one general observation, that I by 
no means share in the opinion that has been expressed as to the inability to 
deal with this state of things. On the contrary, I entertain the most perfect 
confidence that it is in the power of those who are entrusted with the duty of 
maintaining the public peace to re-establish order and law and peace in this 
county. And as my duty is confined to representing that state of things, 
that duty does not carry me to indicate to those on whom the responsibility 
rests, the means to attain that object.” 


How long is this state of things to go on? The answer 
must come, not from the “Loyalists” in Ireland who have 
no political power, not from the “ Separatists,’ who now rule 
the country. It depends on the will of the English nation, 
who must soon decide either to sacrifice the Loyalists, and 
give up the country; or, govern it. If the decision is to give 
up the country, there are some facts to be faced ; for instance, 
England loses £7,000,000 a year of revenue, in addition to a loss 
of trade and customs, of about as much more; with an increase 
to the army and navy estimates, about 410,000,000, these 
amount to about twenty-four millions a year. Besides this, 
the scandal of abandoning the loyal subjects of the Queen, 
and Ulster, a country equal in size and population to Alsace and 
Lorraine, for which provinces Germany and France have been 
willing to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives, and millions 
of money. 

If England is determined to let Ireland go, she should say to 
Mr. Parnell, “ Pay us your share of the national debt; let a 
commission be appointed by some foreign power, to value 
the property of every loyal subject who wishes to leave Ireland, 
pay them the sum specified, and let them go in peace.” 

To establish a Parliament on the lines proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone would be a swindle on the British tax-payer, though 
very acceptable to the “Patriots,” who ask nothing better 
than the establishment of a Parliament ready to bind itself 
by any number of promises to pay its share of the revenue, but 
with the mental reservation, “when convenient.” 

If, on the contrary, England decides to keep Ireland, she 
must give up her present policy of vacillation, and return 
to her old principles of justice and truth. She must make 
the laws respected ; make life and property secure by silencing 
sedition, whether in members of Parliament or village tyrants, 
lay or clerical. She must in reality suppress the “Land” 
or “National” League ;—not as was done in 1882, when it was 
put to death under one name, and allowed to rise again with 
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another. Added to this, she must carry out a liberal emigration 
scheme, by which families might find a home and room to 
expand in one of our Colonies, and a liberal Purchase Act, 
which would convert disaffected tenants into loyal subjects. 

England should consider what is just, and at the same time 
show that no further concession will be made to treason, and 
that the lives and properties of the loyal are as valuable as those 
of the disloyal and traitors ; once this is made clear to the 
Irish people, England will have the country peaceable. 

While I now write, two Bills are before Parliament, one 
for the Prevention of Crime, the other a Land Bill. The former, 
if passed in its entirety, and faithfully carried out by the 
Executive, will, I am convinced, put a stop to crime, and relieve 
the loyal and well-disposed from the blood-stained yoke of 
the Land League. But the Land Act, by its bankruptcy clause, 
will complete the ruin of the Irish landlords; as any tenant 
who proves that he cannot pay his rent may be released by the 
judge from the obligation either of paying, or giving up the 
land. Those who know anything of the working of the Irish 
mind will understand that the greater number of tenants will 
prove that they cannot pay, and give evidence on the same 
principles that guided them in establishing their claims under 
the Arrears and Land Acts ; and however palpable it may be, 
the landlords will find great difficulty in disproving such 
evidence. As, however, it is considered advisable to take another 
step on the “Conciliation” road, the injustice may be lessened 
by a clause providing that for every reduction of rent under 
the various Land Acts, a proportionate reduction be made in 
Government and other charges on the estate. This would be 
only common equity, though it would diminish the rate of 
interest payable to the shareholders of English and Scotch 
companies who hold mortgages on Irish estates. Or if this 
plan does not suit those English people who are so “generous” 
of the properties of Irish landlords, a similar result might 
be obtained by the Government lending money to the owners 
of encumbered estates to pay off their mortgages, at the same 
tate of interest as they propose to lend to Irish tenants for 
the purchase of their farms; such loans to continue a charge 
on the land, until the properties can be sold to the tenants 
on reasonable terms. 

S. M. HUSSEY. 
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“Who knows . . . whether there be not more remarkable persons 
forgot, than any that stand remembered in the known account 
of time."—-SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


THE titles of various officers of state, such as the “Queen's 
Remembrancer” and the Queen’s “ Master of the Horse,” are 
familiar enough, but that of King’s or Queen’s “ Assay Master,” 
is less known, although borne by a long list of officers, who, from 
the time of King Henry III., have discharged most important 
duties. In the case of Assay Masters “oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy ;” still their influence has not been without 
record in history, for they have answered for the purity of vast 
sums of money, and have thus indirectly represented the 
financial integrity of the nation. At the present time the 
amount of gold actually in circulation in this country is esti- 
mated to be £110,000,000 sterling, or about 865 tons. We 
are now so accustomed to accept implicitly the belief in 
the excellence of large masses of coin, and the time when 
the nation suffered from the use, in coinage, of metal which was 
often far from being as good as it professed to be, seems so 
remote, as to make it difficult to realize the national distress which 
found expression in a proclamation by Queen Elizabeth, when 
she declared that “by the long-suffering of the base monies... 
the ancient and singular honour and estimation which the Realm 
of England had ... is decayed and vanished away.” Still lessdo 
we think of the precautions which are adopted for ensuring that 
the provisions of the law as to the composition of coin are strictly 
observed, and, if people reflect upon the matter at all, their 
mental attitude is rather that of a certain knight, whose views, 
set forth by an early political economist, William Stafford, in 
1581, did not “enable him to perceave what hinderance it should 
be to the Realm to have this metal more than that for coyne, 
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seeing that the coyne is but a token to goe from man to man 


’ when it is stricken with the Prince’s seale.” The material to be 


used for coin is not, however, a matter of indifference. It must 
be of such a nature as to ensure its being readily acceptable, and 
further, as Nicholas Oresme, tutor to Charles V. of France, 
pointed out in the 14th century, it must be of value, materia 
pretiosa et cara; or, as alater writer, Rice Vaughan, said in 1675, 
“money should be made of material which is not too common, 
something not easy to be consumed by use, or spoiled for want 
of use.” Now coins of pure gold or silver would soon, owing to 
their softness, be spoilt by wear, and therefore a certain amount 
of base metal, seldom more than one-tenth part, is added to 
harden the metal, and the resulting mixture is called an ad/oy. 
The correctness of the weight of a coin can at all times be verified 
by its possessor without difficulty, but the device on its face 
—the “Prince’s seale”—is the only pledge he can have of its 
correctness in composition, and in a very early stage of civiliza- 
tion such an impression became necessary, because it “was 
speedily found out and discovered that weight alone was not 
a sufficient measure for gold and silver, by reason that 
they are subject to mixture, and therefore there was an ex- 
amination made of the pureness of them, and a mark impressed 
upon them to show that they were approved.” The officer in 
the Mint who is responsible for the due admixture of the 
precious with the base metal, or, in other words, for the com- 
position of the alloy, has for centuries been called the King’s 
or Queen’s Assay Master. He submits the alloy used for 
coinage to a test of great delicacy, but which can be performed 
with more rapidity than a minute and exhaustive chemical 
analysis, such a test being termed an “assay.” The word is, 
however, simply the old one meaning trial, and, except as applied 
to the testing of metals, “assay” is now an archaic form of 
“essay.” This is well illustrated by a comparison of the 
couplets occurring in Spenser’s “Faery Queene,” where, in the 
description of Mammon’s laboratory he says :— 


“ And every fiend his busy pains applied 
To melt the golden metal ready to be tried.” 


The word applied to the testing of gold is tried, while in the 
previous verse Mammon sets gold before Sir Guyon :— 


For well he weened that so glorious bait, 


Would tempt his guest to take thereof assay.” 
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meaning, of course, that he would partake of the gold displayed 
in such profusion. It may further be pointed out that the word 
“alloy” is often employed in two senses, being applied to the 
base metal which is added to the precious one, as well as to the 
mass of the mixed metals. This confusion probably arose from 
an erroneous fancy that the old French a/ei was equivalent to 
@ lot, so that the word, meaning originally “combination,” 
“union,” came to be used specially of the mixing of baser 
metals with gold or silver in coin, so as to bring it to the 
recognized standard. -An early Italian writer on metals, 
Biringuccio, used the word alloy with perfect accuracy in 1540, 
when he said, “I have told you,” speaking of the gold alloys, 
“that an alloy only signifies an intimate association (damicabile 
amicitia) of one metal and another.” Poets have, however, 
fostered the misuse of the word by employing such phrases 
as “pleasure without alloy ;” or, to take another instance, in 
the sentence in which John Fletcher, employing an analogy 
borrowed from the language of the Mint, says that :— 


“ Affliction when I know it, is but this, 
A deep alloy whereby man tougher is 
To bear the hammer.” 


In the ‘Religio Medici,’ Sir Thomas Browne writes with his 
usual accuracy when he describes one who asks alms of him “as 
having a soul of the same alloy as our own,” that is, of the same 
constitution. 

The strange fascination which the attempt to actually pro- 
duce gold possessed for the earliest scientific workers has often 
been pointed out, but it is wonderful how persistently literature 
retains a hold on words connected with the manipulation of the 
precious metal. To take only a few instances, gold, which is 
tried by fire, suggests to the Hebrew writers the trial to which 
the soul is subjected, while Shakspeare also uses a simile 
borrowed from the Mint, in the sentence, “Now do I play 
the touch, to try if you be current gold indeed ;” and Thackeray 
concludes one of his papers by saying, “ Ah, friend, may our 
coin, battered, clipped, and defaced though it be, be proved to 
be sterling silver in the day of the great Assay.” 

The history of the changes in the alloys used for the gold 
and silver coinage is too long to be told here. It will be 
sufficient to say that the gold coinage begins in the reign of 
King Henry IIL, the finest gold being used. Edward III. pro 
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jected a gold coinage which contained a very small amount of 
base metal: Henry VIII. introduced the standard now in use, 
which contains a little over 8 per cent. of base metal, the 
standard fineness being expressed as 916°66 parts of gold in 
1000, or 22 carat fine, and ultimately he caused coins to be 
issued of the standard 833°33, that is, with over 16 per cent. 
of base metal. Edward VI. improved the fineness of the 
gold currency, and Queen Elizabeth completed his work; 
since her time the standard of the gold coinage has remained 
unaltered. The vicissitudes through which the silver coinage has 
passed,are more numerous than those which have affected the 
gold. Its standard fell to the lowest point in the fourth year 
of Edward VI., when the coin only contained one-fourth of its 
weight of silver, the rest being base metal. The restoration 
of the standard of the silver was mainly effected in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and these coins have not been since debased. 

The method by which the “fineness” is determined will now 
be considered. In avery early stage of the world’s history it 
was found not to be sufficient to trust to the mere appearance 
of a mass of gold, and of the methods of determining its purity 
of which we have any record probably the most rapid is that 
involving the use of the touchstone, a hard basaltic rock of fine 
texture and of dark colour, on which the golden alloy would 
leave a streak if it were drawn over the surface. The colour 
of this streak, after treatment of nitric acid, affords to a practised 
eye an indication of the purity of the gold submitted to the 
test, and the traces left on the touchstone give more precise 
information when compared with streaks left by alloys of known 
composition. The use of such touchstones comes to us from 
very early times, and we find that the nation for which the 
honour of striking the first coins is claimed gave the name of 
Lydian to the stone. 

The method just described is, in its simplest form, a 
physical one, and the only other physical, as distinguished from 
chemical methods, that has been widely adopted, is that of 
ascertaining the purity of metals by the density, devised by 
Archimedes B.C. 212, for ascertaining whether the crown of 
Hiero Was or was not genuine. It consists in comparing the 
weight 6f the metal with that of an equal volume of water, and 
was proved by Symonds in an ‘Essay on Weighing Gold 
Coin” published ‘in 1756, and recently by Dr. O. Broch, 
to be susceptible of a high degree -of accuracy; it is 
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often resorted to when the metal to be examined must be 
preserved intact. There are other more modern physical 
methods which, as they involve the use of complicated optical 
or electrical appliances, can hardly be described briefly in 
untechnical language; but all such methods are open to the 
objection that the uncertainty of the results they afford increases 
with the complexity of the alloy under examination, that is, 
with the number of metallic impurities associated with the 
precious metal; and further, the indications afforded by the 
instruments are complicated by such changes in the physical 
state of the metals as are produced by hammering or other 
mechanical treatment. Pliny, writing in the first century, states 
that in his time a method was in use for estimating the amount 
of silver in an alloy of silver and copper by the degree of 
discoloration or blackening which attends the heating of the 
alloy in air. This method, long practised in France, and known 
by the name of essais @ Ja raclure, is said to have been generally 
recognized in the Roman Mints in the time of Marcus Grati- 
dianus, “ Triumvir of the Money,” and recent experiments have 
shown that it ceases to be useful for alloys of silver and copper 
which contain less than 80 per cent. of silver, as such an 
alloy becomes quite black when heated in air, and in such alloys 
as are poorer in silver, variations in tint cannot be detected. 

In very early times the need must have been felt of some 
chemical method of isolating the precious metals—of actually 
separating them from their base associates, so that the gold or 
silver set free could be weighed, and the amount originally 
present in the mass deduced by calculation. The crude method 
of assaying silver already described, which depends on the 
change of colour produced by the oxidation of the baser 
constituent of an alloy, leads up to the description of a method 
which is far older than it, although also depending on the 
principle that the precious metals will resist oxidation, while the 
metals with which they are usually associated will not. Its 
main outlines may be indicated as follows :—When lead is melted 
with free access of air, a readily fusible substance forms upon its 
surface. This substance may be allowed to flow away, or, if the 
metal is contained in a suitable porous receptacle, called a cupel, 
the fusible oxide sinks into this containing vessel ; in either 
case the oxidation of the lead affords a means of separating 
it from precious or inoxidizable metals, if any be originally 
present in the lead. This process is, as has been well 
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observed, a favourite illustration with the Jewish poets, and 
the Prophet Jeremiah (vi. 29-30) mentions all the essential 
conditions for conducting it. That the Greeks were familiar 
with the process appears probable from the fact that I found 
lead in ancient ornaments both of gold and silver which Dr. 
Schliemann permitted me to analyse. Pliny also teaches that 
the Roman metallurgists used lead for the purification of gold 
and silver, for he says, “excoqui non potest, nisi cum plumbo 
nigro aut cum vena plumbi.” 

Geber, the Arabian, who died A.D. 777, the greatest of the 
early alchemists, gives, if medieval translations of his works 
are to be trusted, a sufficiently accurate description of the 
process to enable it to be conducted at the present day with 
no other aid than his. He calls the process of cupellation the 
trial of the cineritium, and he points out, in the course of a 
description that deserves to be reproduced here, that “there are 
two bodies perfect, abiding the trial, to wit, so/ (gold), and /una 
(silver). Take,” he says, “sifted ashes or calx, or powder of 
bones of animals calcined . . . moistened with water, and make 
the mixture firm and solid with your hands, and, in the midst of it, 
worked into a round flattish lump, make a round and smooth hol- 
lowness, and upon the bottom of this cupel, or cup, strew a small 
quantity of glass beaten to powder, which lay to dry. When dry, 
put your metal into the hollowness thereof, which you would try 
to prove, put coals of fire upon it, then blow with bellows upon the 
surface till the metal flows: upon which, being in flux, cast part 
after part of lead, and blow with a flame of strong ignition ;” 
this is to be continued “until the lead is vanished,” and precious 
metal is left “still or quiet, and you see it clean and clear in its 
superficies ;” that is, the lead has dissolved the oxides of the base 
metals and has carried them into the cupel, leaving the gold or 
silver, or an alloy of both, in the form of a button on the cupel. 

The method of conducting assays, on what would at the 
present day be considered to be a very large sample of metal, 
seems to have been held to be necessary in the 12th century, for, 
in certain official trials of coin in the time of Henry IIL. 1154-89, 
the “Miles Argentarius ” and the “ Fusor” are instructed to take 
before the Barons of the Exchequer a pound of “twenty solidi” 
of the coin, which they are to place on a “ vasculum ignitorum 
cinerum quod in fornace est.” The metal resulting from the 
trial is then weighed, and the amount it has lost is noted, and 
if it is considered that the result of the trial is inaccurate, or 
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“too much metal has been lost, say by the boiling or by being 
carried off in the lead,” then it is to be repeated. 

The amount of metal which has, for at least two centuries, 
been taken for assay is 12 grains troy, and this weight, which 
is known as the “assay pound,” has the same number of 
divisions as the troy pound ; the fineness of any given weight 
of metal is, therefore, indicated by the results of an assay, 
without tedious calculation. It hasbeen shown that the process 
was Officially recognized in this country in the reign of Henry IL, 
and in France the first official mention of it occurs about the 
year 1314. It is the only method of assaying silver practised 
at the present day in the English Mint, although another method 
is used for verifying the composition of its alloys. The point 
to bear in mind at this moment is, that if the silver has been 
associated only with readily oxidizable metals, especially copper, 
as is usually the case when silver coins are assayed, then it only 
becomes a question of providing the amount of lead necessary 
to furnish, by oxidation, sufficient litharge to dissolve the oxides 
and carry them away. If, however, the silver is associated with 
gold, the latter metal resists oxidation, and will remain on the 
cupel with the silver, for—again to quote Geber—it will “in 
nowise forsake it.” The cupellation stage must then be sup- 
plemented by a “ parting” operation, that is, the silver must be 
dissolved away by some solvent which will leave the gold 
untouched, and for this purpose nitric acid is universally 
employed. If the silver contains but a minute quantity of gold, 
the presence of the latter will be indicated by a few specks of 
brown powder left at the bottom of the vessel in which the silver 
is dissolved ; if, however, the silver contains about one-third ofits 
mass of gold, and has been extended into a strip, the gold will 
remain after the action of the acid, as a coherent band, retaining 
the original form of the strip, but much reduced in volume. 
This action of nitric acid on an alloy of gold and silver was 
certainly known to Geber and the early alchemists ; but the first 
official mention of the use of the parting assay appears to be ina 
decree of Philippe de Valois, in the year 1343, confirming its use 
in the French Mint. The assay methods for silver and gold are 
analogous, in so far that both are purified by the action of a 
solvent, but the base metals are removed from silver by fused 
litharge, while, in its turn, silver is parted from gold by nitric 
acid. There is, then, this difference between the assay of gold 
and of silver. In the case of the cupellation assay of silver, the 
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button of metal has only to be removed from the cupel, and 
when the adhering bone-ash has been removed by a brush, it 
passes direct tothe balance. After certain subsidiary operations 
which it is needless to describe, it remains for the assayer to weigh 
the gold so purified ona delicate balance and to compute the 
standard fineness of the metal he is operating upon from the 
weight he obtains. 

The foregoing is an outline of the process of assaying gold. 
In actual practice it involves six distinct operations, and it 
yields most minutely accurate and trustworthy results. The 
number of individual assays made by an assayer with one 
assistant and two “firemen,” has, in the writer’s experience, 
reached thirty thousand in the course of one year. 

Some means of checking the results must be provided, and 
these “trial plates” by which silver and gold have been tested, 
possess, it seems to me, an amount of interest that can hardly 
be overrated. The oldest of them, a silver plate, is alluded to 
as follows in the Rotulus de Moneta, of the 7th and 8th years of 
King Edward I. :—“ Premerement ge hom doit fere un estandart, 
ge doit demorer al Escheker, ou en quel lieu ge nostre seignor le 
Roy vodra,’ and in 1326 there is a record of the provision of 
two silver plates for testing the silver coined by King Edward IL, 
for his Duchy of Aquitaine, “one plate to be of the just 
weight before the fire, and the other such as it (the metal 
tested) ought to be after the assays.” 

The trial plates were formerly kept in the Pyx Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, of which an illustration is given in the 
accompanying plate. The chapel is thus described by the late 
Dean Stanley, writing in 1867. “In the eastern cloister is a 
solid door, which can never be opened except in the joint 
presence of the Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Comptroller of the Exchequer, or their representatives, 
bearing the six huge keys that alone can admit to the chamber 
within. That chamber, which belongs to the Norman sub- 
structure beneath the original monastic dormitory, is no less 
than the Treasury of England. ... Hither were brought the 
most cherished possessions of the State: the Regalia of the 
Saxon Monarchy ; the Black Rood of St. Margaret’s, . . . The 
Pyx chest alone remains, but the Pyx Chapel continues, like 
the enchanted cave of Toledo or Covadonga, the original hiding- 
place of England’s gold—the one undoubted relic of the 
Confessor’s architecture—the one solid block of the fabric of the 
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monarchy ... a testimony at once to the sacredness of the 
Abbey, and to the independence of the Crown.” The Chapel 
contains an altar-tomb believed to be that of Hugolin, 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer, on which there is a 
circular disk-shaped cavity where a small furnace may have 
rested, if, as is probable, the trial of the Pyx was at one time 
conducted in this building. The trial plates were removed in 
1842 from the Pyx Chapel to the office of the Queen’s Assay 
Master in the Mint. Each plate is divided into several portions, 
and, as with the old Exchequer “ tallies,” this division was effected 
in rough serrations, so that portions of the original plate entrusted 
to the different officers could be readily identified. All the 
principal changes which have taken place in the standard fineness 
of the British coinage are represented in the thirty plates 
the residual portions of which are preserved in the Mint. Fac- . 
simile illustrations are given of some of the more interesting, 
No. I was made in the 17th year of King Edward IV. (1477); 
its standard fineness is 994°8 parts of pure gold in 1000, which 
represents that originally adopted by King Edward III. in the 
year 1345. No. 2 is the first plate bearing an inscription, and 
the “pryve marke” (a pomegranate) is the same as that borne 
by the sovereigns’ and “angels” issued by Queen Mary in 1553. 
The standard fineness now in use for the gold coinage, 916°66, 
was first introduced by King Henry VIII., and James I. issued 
coins of this standard ; but in 1605 he restored the standard to 
994°8, when the plate represented by No. 3 was made. King 
Charles II., soon after his accession, ordered two gold plates to 
be prepared, rejecting those which had been made under the 
Commonwealth ; No. 4 represents one of these plates, and is of 
the standard 916-66 now in use; no coins of the old standard 
994°8 have been issued since the year 1640. All the plates, 
however, possess peculiar interest, for they symbolize centuries of 
responsibilities, which I am fully sensible it is a privilege to be 
permitted to continue. 

Such was the work the assayers had to conduct, and we 
may now turn to the men themselves. The offices of Fusor and 
Miles Argentarius, to which reference has already been made, 
were, Madox says, in his history of the Exchequer, “ Sergeanties” 
of the Exchequer; they would appear to be older than the 
office of King’s Assay Master, which is, however, one of con- 
siderable antiquity. The list of names given by Ruding, the 
historian of the coinage, begins with those of Robert de Grettone 
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and Galfridus de Frowie, Assay Masters in the 6th year of King 
Henry III. (1221). The latter was probably a member of the 
family of Frowyke, well known in the history of the City of 
London. These men were followed by Richard Bonaventure ; 
and he by Bartholomew de Castello ; but the limits of this article 
will only render it possible to notice the names of the more 
prominent of those who held the office. In 1274, a very 
remarkable man, Gregory de Rokesley, was appointed Assay 
Master by King Edward I. He was subsequently Ambassador 
to Flanders and Lord Mayor of London, and is described as 
being an individual of resolute and determined character, who, 
during his Mayoralty, refused to give the King’s Treasurer an 
account of how the peace of the City of London was kept, and, 
the King being displeased, the office of Mayor was suspended ; 
Rokesley was, however, again elected Mayor in 1285. Passing 
over succeeding Assay Masters, the reign of Henry VIII. brings 
us to Lawrence Warren, who was, so far as can be ascertained, 
the only one against whom there is any unfavourable record, for 
itappears that he received a pardon under the Great Seal of 
King Edward VI. “for all offences against the coin.” 

The nature of the office and its emoluments in the 16th century 
is well shown by a contemporary description of the duties of 
William Humphreys, Assay Master to Queen Elizabeth, who 
“stood charged to the Queen’s Highness... for the true 
makynge of the moneys.” He was to have “yerely for his fee 
£66 135. 4d.,” and his name is interesting because in 1565 he 
was granted in conjunction with Christopher Schutz—“a man of 
great cunning, knowledge and experience ”—the first patent for 
making brass in England, an alloy which has since attained 
so much importance throughout the world. Humphreys and 
his partner Schutz also received a grant from the Queen of 
“all mines, minerals, and subterranean treasures, which should 
be found in all other parts of England (not mentioned in the 
former patent), or within the English pale of Ireland, by the name 
of gold, silver, copper, tin, &c.” Humphreys thus became a 
very important person in connection with the corporation called 
the “Society of the Minerals and Battery Works,” and also 
with the “Society for the Mines Royal,” of which latter 
William, Earl of Pembroke, was first governor, and Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Monjoy, and Sir William Cecill, 
assistants, 

It is worthy of notice that in this reign Mr. John Bull was 
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especially appointed for the invidious duty of “assaying the 
base coinage for Ireland.” 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth the Assay Masters had 
rather to devote their energies to ensuring minute accuracy in 
the standard fineness of the coinage than to preventing its 
debasement. The grave objections to debasing the coin were 
well understood, and there were many outside the Mint to protest 
strenuously against any false step. One of the most earnest 
was Sir Robert Cotton, who made his celebrated “speech at the 
Council table” in 1651, wherein he points out that “ what 
renown is left to Edward VI. in amending the standard, both in 
purity and weight, . . . must stick as a blemish upon princes 
that do the contrary. When Henry VIII. had gained so much 
of power and glory abroad, and of love and obedience at home, 
as ever any, he suffered shipwreck of all upon this rock ;” and 
he further observes, “ wealth is one essential mark of a kingdom's 
greatness, and it is best expressed in the measure and purity 
of the coins ; while kingdoms hold up their glory and greatness 
they maintain their standards.” 

From this time we find systematic attempts to render the 
method of assaying as accurate as possible, and, as an effort in 
this direction, John Reynolds, Assay Master to King James I, 
published a series of tables which would afford “a brief and 
easy way to cast up” the value of silver and gold. A copyof 
these tables, with corrections by Reynolds, is still preserved in 
the Mint. 

The Assay Masters to King Charles I. appear to have been 
Andrew Palmer and George Turner, and under the Common- 
wealth the former name occurs associated with that of Thomas 
Woodward. In the reign of King Charles II. we come to the 
name of Mr. Brattle, and with regard to him and to his 
successors, interesting particulars as to the precise duties of the 
office, and to the gradually increasing importance attached to it, 
are gathered from the Record books of the Mint, which, besides 
showing the terms in which the appointments were made, give 
various official communications that passed between the Mint 
Authorities and the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. A 
warrant of King Charles II,, dated July 12th, 1665, states that 
Thomas Woodward, Assay Master under the Commonwealth, 
was then “beyond the seas”... “at some plantation i 
Virginia upon the river called Yorke River,” and ‘‘ knowing of 
how great a concernment it is ... to have an able and ex 
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perienced person in the art of making assays, We have thought 
fit to appoint Mr. John Brattle” Assay Master. He received 
the honour of knighthood, and it is pleasant to remember that 
Sir John Brattle may have made some of the earliest experi- 
ments submitted to our own Royal Society, an account of which 
was “brought in” to the Society by its first President, Lord 
Brouncker. Sir John Brattle’s name is historically interesting 
from his connection with the controversy as to whether King 
Charles I. wrote the celebrated Eixay Bacitiuyn. He appears to 
have told Dr. Hollingworth that Bishop Juxon requested his 
father to edit the work, and declared that he sat up with his 
father some nights to assist him in methodizing those papers, 
all writ in the King’s own hand :” and Dr. Hollingworth adds: 
“Thanks be to God, Sir John Brattle is still alive and ready 
to give the same account to any man that asks him.” After 
Charles Gifford, whose name does not appear in Ruding’s list, 
the office was held by Mr. Daniel Brattle, a son of Sir John, who 
had the good fortune to serve in the Mint at the time Doctor, 
afterwards Sir Isaac Newton was Warden. He does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been altogether free from official troubles, 
for in 1697 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to enquire into the Mint, and its Report contains 
the following unkind remark: “The Committee doth {observe 
that the present Assay Master and the present Melter of 
the Tower have married two sisters, and that notwithstanding 
the last Melter gave up his place as not able to melt the 
silver at 4 pence per pound weight, and bear all hurt and 
loss ; yet Mr. Ambrose, the present melter, hath got a great 
estate by his place and keeps his coach,” thus suggesting 
that his gains were not legitimate, and that he would hardly 
have secured them without the connivance of his relative 
the Assay Master. I have not been able to ascertain on 
what evidence this severe stricture was based. Mr. Brattle 
was succceded by his brother Mr. Charles Brattle, whose tenure 
of office does not demand special comment. Sir Isaac 
Newton is known to have taken great interest in assaying, 
and in 1717 he published what has been called a “ brief 
and enigmatic report of critical importance” on the coinage, 
in which he states that in the end of King William’s reign and 
in the first year of Queen Anne, when foreign coins abounded 
in England, he caused a number of assays to be made of 
them, thus affording some data for estimating the relative 
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degree of accuracy attained in the standard fineness of the coins 
of other countries. It is probable that Newton made some 
of these assays with his own hands, as a tradition points to 
his having worked with a particular furnace still preserved in 
the Mint. Mr. Charles Brattle’s successor, Mr. Hopton Haynes, 
was in many respects a remarkable man ; he became well known 
as a strenuous advocate of Socinian doctrines, and several of his 
religious treatises were published. He also published a “ brief 
enquiry relating to the right of His Majesty’s Royal Chapel, and 
the privilege of His Servants within the Tower.” It appears that 
in 1728 an attempt was made to treat the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, within the Tower, as if it were a parish church, and, as 
Mr. Haynes points out, “this bold step does not content them 
(the claimants), for they have begun to execute writs of Capias 
and distress within the Tower, which is His Majesty’s Royal 
Castle, with as much temerity as if they had been acting in the 
dwelling-houses of the meanest subjects.” It also appears that 
one of the officers of the Mint was arrested and threatened with 
imprisonment in Newgate for resisting the payment of the 
claims made. Mr. Haynes consequently published in the form 
of a memorial addressed to Lord Lonsdale, Constable of the 
Tower, an elaborate and learned protest in which he brings to 
bear every argument, legal, antiquarian, and moral, that could 
well be adduced against admitting the claims, and he incidentally 
points to the danger of considering the Chapel to be a parish 
church, because, “In my memory our garrison for many years 
has been so very slender that the seizing of the Tower might 
have been not so difficult under colour of a publick wedding or 
funeral.” Mr. Haynes died in 1749, having retired in 1748, 
when Mr. Joseph Harris was appointed Assay Master by Writ 
of Privy Seal. The importance of the office appears to have 
been fully recognized, for the Warden of the Mint makes 
the following representations to the Lords Justices of Great 
Britain :—*“ It would be trifling with their Lordships’ time to set 
forth the nature and importance of the trust of the Assay Office, 
how the credit and honour of the nation may be essentially 
affected by the manner of executing it, and how the business is 
extremely laborious—as these are notorious facts.” Mr. Harris 
was the author of a treatise “on Navigation,” and of other 
scientific papers, as well as of a careful and singularly advanced 
“Essay on Money and Coins,” which proves him to have been 
a rigid monometiallist, as it contains the expression of an opinion 
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that “only one metal can be money, a standard measure of 
property and commerce, in any country.” This essay is specially 
referred to by Charles, Earl of Liverpool, in his celebrated letter 
to King George III, dated May 7th, 1805, in which the 
advantages of a single measure of value, and gold as that 
measure, are set forth with great vigour and clearness, and this 
letter has since its publication remained the authority on the 
subject to which it relates. 

In 1764 Mr. Joseph Lucas succeeded Mr. Harris, and in 1789 
Mr. Stanesby Alchorne was appointed by Royal Patent. He 
had entered the Assay Office many years earlier, and was recom- 
mended for the post as being “already versed in some parts 
of chemistry,” and as “having shown a very good genius for 
natural knowledge, qualifications very requisite for an Assay 
Master.” Lord Liverpool in his letter to the King, already 
cited, states that “the perfection in the fineness of the gold of 
which our coins are made, is greatly to be attributed to the 
skill of that excellent officer of the public, the late Mr. Alchorne.” 
He appears, at the request of Lord Cadogan, Master of the Mint, 
to have made a tour through parts of France and Flanders to 
inspect the various operations of the several Mints, and to learn 
“whether any or what improvements might from thence be 
made in His Majesty’s Mint in London.” A valuable MS. 
report preserved in the Mint Library was the result of his 
investigations, and it is interesting as throwing much light of 
the nature of the appliances used at the end of the last century. 
This appears to have been the only official visit to foreign mints, 
until 1870, when, by the direction of the Lords of the Treasury, 
the present Deputy Master of the Mint, the Honourable C. W. 
Fremantle, C.B., an eminent engineer, Mr. J. Murdoch Napier, 
and myself visited and reported upon all the principal mints of 
Europe. Mr. Alchorne retired in 1798, when Lord Effingham 
reported to the Lords of the Treasury that he was “ clearly 
entitled to every reasonable mark of their Lordships’ favour.” 
His successor was Mr. Robert Bingley, recommended to the 
Lords of the Treasury as being by “study an able chemist.” 
The present coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns began 
in 1817, and nearly sixty million pounds sterling of these new 
coins were struck during Mr. Bingley’s term of office. He 
retired in 1835, having done valuable work in pointing out 
and correcting certain errors to which the operation of assaying 
gold is liable, and was succeeded by his son Henry Bingley, 
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who was in turn responsible for the standard fineness of an 
additional fifty million pounds sterling of gold coin. 

In 1851 an important change was effected in the organization 
of the Mint, as in that year the system of conducting the 
operations of coinage by contract was entirely abolished. The 
Master of the Mint then became absolutely responsible to the 
Sovereign, and it was no longer necessary to entrust the assays 
to an officer appointed by Patent from the Crown. Under the 
Act 5 Geo. IV. cap. 52, which still remains in force, the Queen’s 
Assay Master has, however, statutory duties to perform. The 
assays of ingots of gold and silver brought into the Mint for 
coinage were still made within the Mint. On the retirement 
of Mr. Bingley in 1851, Mr. H. W. Field was appointed Resident 
Assayer, an office he held for nearly twenty years, He was 
succeeded by Mr. E. L. J. Ridsdale, who retired in 1882. The 
verification of the finished coins was in 1851 entrusted to 
eminent chemists having no office within the Mint, an arrange- 
ment which was also for a time in force in the middle of the 
14th century, the indenture of 1356 providing that the assay 
of the coin was to be conducted “par deux prud’hommes” 
not directly connected with the Mint. 

In the interval between 1851 and 1870 very distinguished 
chemists successively received appointments as “Non-resident 
Assayers ;” these were Dr. Hofmann, Professor Graham, 
afterwards Master of the Mint; Dr. W. Allen Miller, and 
Dr. Stenhouse, all Fellows of the Royal Society. 

Experience in the I9th as in the 14th century proved that- 
this arrangement was unsatisfactory, and it was abandoned 
in 1870; the ancient system of.conducting the assays of bars and 
coin within the Mint was again resumed when I was appointed, 
and from that time to the present, fifty-one million pounds 
sterling of gold and eleven millions of silver have been coined. 

The name of one other eminent assayer must also be 
mentioned, that of the late Professor Stanley Jevons, F.RS., 
who was for some years the Assayer in the Sydney branch of 
the Royal Mint, receiving his appointment when it was first 
established in 1854. He possessed singular ability and breadth 
of view, while in addition to his labours in logic and as a 
statistician his clear and powerful intellect enabled him to bring 
before the public facts connected with the currency and money 
in a forcible and interesting way. He moreover may fairly be 
said to have realized his ideal of life expressed when he was 
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the youthful assayer of the Sydney Mint, “as an absorbing wish 
that he might be powerfully good, that is, be good not towards 
one or a dozen or a hundred, but towards the nation.” By his 
premature death in 1882 this country has lost one of its most 
able servants. 

As might have been anticipated, the connection in the past 
between alchemy and the Mint was very close. Edward III. 
shut up in a laboratory in the Tower no less an adept than 
Raymond Lully, in the hope that he would furnish him with gold ; 
and even at the present day samples of precious metal are 
occasionally brought to the Mint which are alleged to have been 
produced by transmutation. The survival until quite recent times 
of traces of alchemy in the Assay Office is very remarkable : the 
system of handing secrets relating to the precious metals from a 
master to a chosen disciple survived in the instruction given by 
the Assay Master to his “ probationer,” and to him alone, the 
“mystery ” of assaying being jealously guarded by such devices 
as employing weights bearing private or unintelligible marks, 
balances with their mechanism hidden, or by adopting obscure 
methods of reporting results of assays. Some details of the latter 
are curious. It was not usual to give the absolute quantities of 
fine gold or fine silver but only the relative “ fineness,” that is, 
how much gold or silver the mixture contains, more or less, or 
“better” and “worse” than the legal standard ; thus in the case 
of gold of 20 carats fine (or 20 parts of pure gold in 24 parts 


car. 
of the alloy) the assayer put down @is. ij., and if it was 


23 carats 34 grains fine, he put down xr. 2 i ob. the last sign 
representing an obulus or half-a-carat grain. The close analogy 
of the “carat and grain” method of reporting to a medical 
prescription will be evident at once, for if it were possible for 
a doctor to prescribe gold and copper, compounded in the 


proportion of 22-carat gold, he would write :— 


R 
Auri 3 xxij 
Cupri 5 ij 

M. Sec. Art. 

The occult appearance of the assay report and the prescription 
with its Ry, the reference to Jupiter, suggests a descent from 
the time of the early chemists with whom both assaying and 
therapeutics originated. 
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The beneficial influence of Alchemy must not, however, be 
forgotten, for it is certain that chemistry was built up on the 
knowledge gained in attempting to transmute base metals into 
gold, and it would be easy to go far towards justifying the 
claim of a 17th-century writer that assaying, by which the 
purity of gold is determined, “is the very inlet and mother of 
many other honourable and profitable sciences ;” although this 
is so, every effort has, on the other hand, been made to perfect 
the art of assaying by the resources of modern science. No 
one can make an assay of gold without being sensible of 
the interest of the process; its importance was sufficiently 
emphasized by the words of King Charles 1I1., who said that 
the selection of an able Assay Master is a matter of “great 
concernment,” and we find a recognition in 1697 on the part 
of a Committee of the House of Commons that the office is 
one of “ very great trust.” 

W. CHANDLER ROBERTS-AUSTEN. 
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Tur Basha of Tangier, Kaid Mohamed Benabdelmalek, better 
known as “Benaboo” (Axglice, the son of his father), was 
Governor of that province in the year 1857. He had previously 
held the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Sultan’s Cavalry, 
was distinguished for bravery when His Shereefian Majesty, 
whom, it is believed, “ Allah protects,” marched annually against 
rebellious tribes “to eat them up,” an expression very significa- 
tive of a Moorish monarch’s plan of campaign. 

Benaboo had also been for many years Governor-General 
of the Reef Provinces. He was a Reefian by extraction, as 
most of the inhabitants of Tangier are. One of his ancestors 
in the time of Charles II., when the English were in possession 
of Tangier, commanded an army sent to invade that place. 
In a sanguinary conflict which took place between the Moors 
and the English, when the latter stormed the heights where the 
Moorish forces had encamped above the river of Boubana, about 
two miles from Tangier, Benaboo’s ancestor was killed. 

The site is called to this day the “ Emjahadeen,” or “Warriors 
of the Faith.” It is considered holy ground, as those who fell 
in that battle against “Infidels,” were buried on the spot. 
Koobas, or cupola-formed mausoleums, were erected, in which 
the bodies of the Moorish chieftains were laid. These tombs 
had of late years fallen into ruin ; but the present Governor of 
Tangier, Basha Cid Mohamed Benabdelmalek, a relative of 
Benaboo, has recently restored the tomb of their common 
ancestor. A regiment of our Foot-guards took part in the 
action, and it is said that the member of the Guards’ band who 
plays the cymbals used to wear an Oriental costume, in com- 
memoration of this battle. 

When Mr. Bulwer was sent to Tangier on a mission by the 
British and Spanish Governments to settle the differences 
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between Spain and Morocco in 1845, I gave him a long rapier 
which I had found at low water in the ruins of the fine old 
mole which the English blew up, from a dog-in-the-manger 
policy, when they gave up the place. The hilt had on one 
side a C. (standing for Charles), on the other a rose. Though it 
had lain for nearly three centuries in salt water, I managed to 
restore the weapon, which proved to be of beautiful steel, and 
before I introduced the lance for pig sticking, I had killed boar 
with this rapier at full gallop on the plains of “ Awara.” 

It was past eleven, P.M., I had donned my dressing-gown and 
was about to go to bed. Lights had been extinguished. The 
servants had retired, when the porter at the gate of the Legation, 
a Moorish soldier, lantern in hand, appeared. He was trembling 
with excitement, and could hardly articulate as he addressed 
me. “The Basha is here, alone in the porch. He came on foot 
and is without an attendant. He wishes to see you at once. 
‘ He has commanded that ‘I shut my tongue within my teeth.” 

I received the Basha, who was an old friend, in my dressing- 
gown. He was about six foot three in height, and of an 
Herculean frame. His features were very marked ; a prominent 
Roman nose and massive jaw, with eyes like a lion ; shaggy 
locks hung beneath his turban over each ear. The general 
expression of his countenance was that of a stern tyrant, but in 
conversation with those he liked, his face beamed with good 
humour, and he had a pleasant, kind manner. 

Benaboo was very intelligent, and not a fanatic, as Moorish 
grandees generally are. After friendly salutations, and bidding 
him welcome, I enquired the cause of his visit at such an unusual 
hour. 

The Basha, having looked around repeatedly, to satisfy him- 
self that there were no eavesdroppers, said, “I come to 
you as the only friend I can trust, to beg a great favour. This 
evening an officer arrived with a letter from the Sultan, 
summoning me to the Shereefian Court. I leave to-morrow at 
daybreak. You know,” he continued, “what this means— 
either it is to extend my government to the district of A— 
which I have applied for, or it is to place me under arrest, and 
then, by long imprisonment, or even the bastinado, to extort, 
under the pretext of arrears of taxes or other dues, the little 
wealth I have accumulated during my long and arduous services, 
both in H.I.M’s. campaigns and as Governor of the Reef. Iam 
an old soldier, and it is my firm intention, even if I were put 
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into the wooden jelab* or other torture, not to give one ‘fels’ 
either to the Sultan, the Vizier, or other rapacious satellites of 
the Court, who, no doubt, expect to fleece me as they do other 
Bashas and Sheikhs, even if it is the Sultan’s will that I am to 
receive some mark of his goodwill. 

“The favour I have to beg of you,” continued Benaboo, “ is 
that you allow me to leave in your possession some bags of gold 
I have brought with me.” 

I looked at the Basha; he had nothing in his hands, but, 
beneath the ample folds of his soolham, I observed that his 
huge chest and body were distended to an extraordinary size. 

“T am very sorry,” I replied, “to hear of the sudden summons 
to the Court, which, I fear, bodes no good. I shall be happy, as 
an old friend, to do anything to help you ; but,” I added, “it 
will be a delicate matter for me, as British Minister, to receive 
in deposit a large sum of money, which might hereafter be 
claimed as arrears of taxes due to the Treasury, and that the 
British Government might disapprove of my having placed 
myself in a false position.” 

Benaboo replied that he had paid up all arrears of taxes ; that 
the money he wished to leave with me was not only savings 
effected during a long career of forty years, but money inherited 
from his father. He added, “I have also other money, which I 
secretly placed some time ago, for safety and profit, in the 
hands of a wealthy Jew, who is under foreign protection.” 

Benaboo reminded me, that when war broke out between Spain 
and Morocco I had allowed the Moorish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—Cid Mohamed  Khuteeb—to deposit about £10,000 
in my hands, and he pleaded so earnestly that I gave way. 

Taking the key of a cellar where I kept a stock of wine, and 
which my butler never visited unless I accompanied him, I led 
the Basha to it. 

“Can no one hear or observe us?” asked the Basha, as we 
descended into the cellar. I replied that the servants were all 
in bed, and the porter was at the gate, and could not intrude, as 
Thad locked the front door of the Legation. 


* The torture of the wooden jelab is only resorted to in extreme cases to 
extort a confession about wealth supposed to be hidden. The instrument of 
torture is made of wood, and resembles the outer hooded garment of a 
Franciscan friar. It is placed upright, and the victim is squeezed into it in 
standing position ; points of iron project in various parts preventing the 
imate from reclining or resting any part of his body without great suffering. 

here he is left upon bread and water, to pass days and nights, until he 
vulges where his wealth is hidden. 
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Bag after bag was extracted from Benaboo’s portly person, 
and deposited in an empty bin, which I selected for that purpose. 

I observed to the Basha the bags were not sealed, being tied 
with string, and I offered to fetch sealing-wax, and requested 
also that he would mark on each bag its contents. 

He declined, saying he really did not know the amount of 
money each bag contained ; and had neither time nor inclination 
to count the coin, but he added, “ it is all good, and safer in your 
hands than in a bank.” By laying some lathes on the top of the 
pile, and then bottles of wine, the treasure was well concealed, 
should I have occasion to visit the cellar with my butler. 

On returning to my study, I took up a sheet of paper and pen, 
and told the Basha I was about to prepare a receipt, stating that 
a number of bags without seal, contents unknown, had been 
deposited by him in my cellar, and that I was not responsible 
for losses occasioned by fire, robbery, &c. “Do you think,” said 
the Basha, “I am ‘ Hamak’ [mad] to take such a receipt? Don't 
you understand that if I took it with me to the Court, I may be 
searched? If I leave such a document with my wife [he had 
only one] no woman can hold her tongue, the secret would be 
betrayed. My sons are spendthrifts, and not to be depended on.” 
I suggested that he should take my receipt and hide it in his 
house, or bury it in his garden until his return from the Court. 

He declined, saying, “ Walls have ears, trees have eyes, so not 
only must I decline to take a receipt, but I beg that you will 
keep no record of having received these bags from me.” I 
remonstrated, saying, “I may die; my heirs will find the money 
in the cellar and will rightfully appropriate it, even if you or 
your heirs were to claim the money, for there will be no proof 
that you are the rightful owner. You also,” I added, “are in 
the hands of ‘ Allah,’ and may die.” Benaboo replied, “ We are 
all in the hands of ‘Allah.’ What is written* by the Almighty is 
written. I have entire confidence in you, and if you die, as you 
say might happen, and your son and daughters, whom I know 
and love as my own, got possession of the money—it could not 
fall into better hands.” 

He then took leave, and wishing him “ God speed,” I let him out 
by the garden-door. Summoning the porter, I told him the Basha 
was leaving for the Court in the morning, and had come to 
announce his departure ; I warned him not to let any one heaf 


* Mohamedans believe that dates of all deaths are written in a book by 
Allah. 
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of the visit, as it might give offence to other Representatives, 
upon whom he had not time to call totake leave. “ Remember,” 
I said, “ you are a soldier of the Basha, and if you betray his visit 
he may some day mark his displeasure.” 

Benaboo departed for the Court the following morning, 
leaving his elder son, who had been his Khalifa, or Lieutenant- 
Governor, in charge of the government of the province. 

On the arrival of Benaboo at the Court, he was summoned 
by the Vizier, who informed him that the Sultan was dissatisfied 
with the accounts rendered by him of receipts of taxes and dues 
during his government both of the Tangier and Reef provinces ; 
that a house had been allotted to him, where he was to reside, and 
consider himself under arrest until more regular accounts were 
presented. Benaboo replied that the Vizier knew the Reefians 
never paid tithes upon land or agriculture; that he had 
transmitted regularly to the Court the presents of mules and 
other gifts which the Reef population had delivered to him, as 
their customary annual tribute to the Sultan, as “Prince of 
Believers and Allah’s Caliph ;” that as to the Tangier province, he 
had presented annually an account of receipts of taxes, and other 
dues ; that the receipts had greatly diminished on account of 
irregular protection being extended by Foreign Ministers and 
Consuls to rich farmers, and to the peasantry in general, and 
that all protected persons were held by the Foreign Represen- 
tatives to be exempted from the payment of taxes or other 
contributions to the Government. 

Guarded by the Vizier’s Cavasses, Benaboo was taken to the 
small house that had been prepared for his confinement. He 
was allowed to retain one of his followers ; the body guard he 
had brought from Tangier was dismissed, and ordered to return. 

Months passed, Benaboo remained under arrest ; his son, the 
Khalifa at Tangier, died. This misfortune, and the harsh treat- 
ment he had received as an old and loyal servant of the Sultan, 
preyed on his mind. Ague, followed by typhus fever, prostrated 
him, and Benaboo petitioned the Sultan to be allowed to send 
for his younger son Fatmeh. This was granted, and Fatmeh 
arrived a few days before his father’s death. 

On the return of Fatmeh to Tangier, I waited some days 
expecting him to call and claim the money left in my possession ; 
but he did not appear, so I sent for him. 

After expressions of condolence about the death of his father, 
I enquired whether he had found him still sensible on his arrival 
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at the Court, and whether his father had given him any 
message forme. He said he had found his father in a dying 
state, but perfectly sensible, and that he was able to give him 
full directions about his property: that he had spoken of me, 
and had used the words—‘“ God's blessing be on his head, he has 
been a true friend to me and to the Mohamedans!” “Did he 
not mention,” I asked, “ that he had seen me the night before he 
left Tangier, and had placed money in my hands? Did he 
not mention also that he had left property in the hands of a 
Jewish friend ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “a large sum with ——, which I have had 
the greatest difficulty to recover, though my mother had a 
receipt. Two thousand dollars were paid by my family to 
recover the money left in the Jew’s hands,” 

“Did your father not tell you,” I repeated, “that I had also 
received a deposit in money for which, as requested, I did not 
give a receipt ?” On Fatmeh replying in the negative, I told him 
to return to his mother and ask her whether her late husband 
had ever mentioned his intention of depositing secretly, for 
safety, money in my hands, adding, “Come back, unattended, to 
the Legation at midnight, and enter without knocking at the 
garden door, which you will find open.” 

At midnight Fatmeh returned. I awaited him. He informed 
me that his mother had never heard or supposed that any money 
had been deposited with me. We then descended into the cellar, 
and, pointing to the bin where the bags lay, I told him to remove 
the bottles and lathes. 

“These bags,” I said, “contain coin left me by your father, who 
refused to accept a receipt. They now belong to his heirs. | 
know not the amount, but I wish you to open each bag before 
you leave, and to bring me to-morrow some proof that you have 
delivered the money to your mother.” 

Fatmeh took down a bag, and opening it, exclaimed in a very 
excited manner, “Gold!” Each bag was opened with the same 
exclamation, his excitement increasing. Having finished the 
examination of the bags, I told him to put them as his father 
had done, in the ample folds of his dress, above the girdle. 
“All?” he said. I replied “all.” He hesitated, and then turning 
to me, observed: “Shall I not leave you half.” “ You are 
“Hamak” I replied. “Don’t you understand, that if I had 
wanted this money I might have kept all?” 

So he interned bag after bag in the ample folds of his dress 
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until they could hold no more, for he was a smaller man than 
his father. 

Three bags remained, which he said he could not possibly 
carry in his dress, and begged that I would keep them. I 
replied angrily, and fetching a basket, put the remaining bags 
into it, and, bidding him “Good-night,” I passed him through 
the garden gate. 

Next day I received, through a mutual Mohamedan friend in 
the confidence of the family, a message from Benaboo’s widow, 
to say her son* had delivered to her all that he had received 
from me. 

A week passed, and Fatmeh again asked me for an interview. 
He informed me he had come with a message from his mother 
and sister to reiterate their thanks, and to beg that I should not 
refuse to accept, as a token of their gratitude, a Spanish “three- 
decker,” of which Fatmeh gave the following history. 

“In the last great naval war between Spain and England, my 
great-grandfather was Basha of Tangier. He was on the most 
intimate terms of friendship with the Spanish Representative, 
and was a strong partizan of Spain and unfriendly towards the 
English. Having granted to the Spanish Representative some 
special privilege unauthorized by the Sultan, his intrigues and 
proceedings came to the knowledge of His Shereefian Majesty. 
An officer and an executioner were despatched forthwith to 
Tangier. My ancestor was decapitated, and his head was 
placed by special order of the Sultan over the gateway of the 
residence of the Spanish Representative. 

“Amongst other gifts which had been presented to my 
ancestor by the Spanish Government was the model of a Spanish 
three-decker, in a glass case, about four feet long, It was much 
prized by my late father, and my mother and our family beg you 
to accept it.” 

I accepted the gift of the line-of-battle ship. It was a curious 
old model, very complete, with figures of sailors in the rigging, 
and Spanish flag flying. 

Unfortunately, when I returned to England last summer the 
three-decker was wrecked at the London Custom House by a 
careless porter, who let the case fall, shivering the old thin glass, 
Which destroyed the rigging ; leaving only the hulk as a souvenir 
of the nocturnal visit of the Basha of Tangier. 





* Fatmeh is dead. He was a spendthrift, and the bags of gold were soon 
squandered in dissipation. 
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This model may have been of the “Santissima Trinidad,” 
one of the largest three-deckers sunk by the English at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Her masts were washed ashore on the 
Moorish coast not far from Cape Spartel, were taken possession 
of by the Moorish authorities and floated down to the mouth 
of the river “ Wad el Halk,” which enters the bay near the site 
called “ old Tangier,” * an arsenal built by the Romans to lay up 
their galleys. The masts were floated as far as the village of 
Sharf, and placed across the high banks of the river ; parapets 
of masonry were built on each side to form a bridge for horse 
and foot-passengers. 

The bridge was still in use twenty years ago, and I have often 
crossed it ; but one of the masts having given way, it was taken 
down by order of the Sultan, and a Portuguese architect was 
employed to erect a stone bridge in its place. The Portuguese 
had nearly completed the work, when a freshet from the hills 
levelled it to the water’s edge, hardly leaving a vestige of the 
fabric. The Moors declared the bridge was accursed by Allah, 
as the Sultan had employed an Infidel “ Nazarene” instead of a 
Mahomedan architect. A Moor was then despatched from Fez 
by the Sultan to rebuild the bridge, which he executed in a 
satisfactory manner on three arches and sluices. 

An aged Tangerine, some twenty years ago, told me that he 
and many other Moors witnessed from the heights of the hills 
near Cape Spartelt the great battle, and that their hearts were 
with the English. He said the firing was terrific, with an 
occasional explosion. Wreckage and many bodies were cast 
upon the African shore. 

Benaboo was the best Governor I have known during the 
forty years I was at Tangier. He ruled with an iron but just 
hand. Murder, robbery, and even theft became unknown after 
the first year of his government. He made terrible examples of 
all criminals. 


* There are no remains of houses or other buildings within the solid walls 
which were erected on the north and west side of this small arsenal. There 
are two wide gates adjoining each other through which the galleys were 
hauled up and placed in safety. The gateways are of beautiful solid brick 
masonry ; the north wall is of stone ; on the south-eastern side high 
rises from this enclosure. On the top of the hill there are the remains of @ 
rude “ Campus Aéstivus.” About a mile up the river are the ruins of @ 
Roman bridge leading to Tangier, the Tingis of the Romans ; the chief arch 
of this interesting monument fell in 1880. The date of the arsenal and bridge 
is, I believe, the year I A.D. 


¢ About twenty miles from Trafalgar. 
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Cattle-lifting was, and still is, a common practice throughout 
Morocco. On his first appointment as Basha he sent the 
public crier, on the market day when the mountaineers and 
peasantry flocked in to make their purchases, to proclaim that 
the severest punishment would be inflicted on robbers or other 
criminals. 

He kept his word, for the next market day two cattle-lifters, 
caught red-handed, were brought before him. After hearing the 
evidence, they were severely bastinadoed. Benaboo had caused 
an iron brand to be prepared with the letter (  (seev), the first of 
the word “Sarak” meaning robber. On the forehead, just above 
and between the eyebrows, these robbers were marked with the 
hot brand. 

Their property was seized and confiscated, and after issuing a 
fresh proclamation that any criminal who had been branded, 
would on a second conviction of crime have his hand or foot 
amputated, or both, according to circumstances, Benaboo libe- 
rated the robbers, and reported his proceedings to the Sultan, 
making known to H.I.M. that he had found on his appointment 
murders, robberies, and crime of all kinds prevailed, and that 
there was no security for life or property outside the walls of 
Tangier, and he requested the Sultan’s authority to cut off the 
hand or foot of any person branded with the “Seen,” who was 
again convicted of a murder or robbery with violence. 

The Sultan approved of his conduct, and complied with the 
request. 

Six months after the branding of the two robbers, one of them 
was caught, having robbed some cattle and wounded the 
shepherd in charge. 

The delinquent, stripped to the waist, was mounted on the 
back of a donkey. The animal was led through the principal 
streets and market-place; two soldiers followed with the bas- 
tinado, which is a rope of twisted leather about four feet long. 
The lash was applied every twenty paces to the back of the 
prisoner, who was compelled to proclaim his crimes in a loud 
voice. He was then taken off the donkey in the middle of the 
market-place, where a fire was lit, and on it an earthen pot 
stood with boiling pitch. 

A butcher, the first the soldiers could lay hands on, was seized, 
and ordered to sever a right hand and left foot. 

The unfortunate butcher remonstrated in vain. The con- 
demned man was laid on the ground, his hands were untied, and 
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the right was taken off at the joint, and the stump plunged into 
the pot of pitch to stop hemorrhage and prevent gangrene. 

The foot was amputated in the same manner. Charitable by- 
standers carried off the victim to a small house in the town 
called “ Mareslan,” where paupers seek shelter at night. There 
he was provided with food and water for some months. He 
recovered, and could be seen crawling about the streets or sitting 
at the gate of the town, begging.* 

Murder robbery, and cattle-lifting ceased throughout the 
Tangier province. Life and property were safe. Thus this 
cruel and barbarous mutilation of one ruffian saved hundreds of 
innocent men from murder, and women and helpless Jews from 
outrage. 

On a shooting excursion to a district about eight miles 
from Tangier, I found in a sheltered spot about forty bee- 
hives.t| There was no village within a mile of the hives, and 
there was no hut even for a guard. Passing a cowherd attend- 
ing some oxen, not far from the hives, I enquired to whom 
they belonged. He said they were the property of the village of 
Zeenats. I asked whether there was no guard to watch the 
property, which could easily be carried off at night. Pointing 
towards Tangier, he exclaimed, “ Benaboo.” 

There was a very beautiful young Mohamedan widow at 
Tangier, who led a dissolute life. Fatmeh, the Basha’s son, was 
a constant visitor at her house. Benaboo had repeatedly warned 
his son to discontinue his visits. He summoned also the widow; 
and after censuring her misconduct, he told her that if she 
again admitted his son into the house he would mar her beauty, 
which was the cause of his son’s disgraceful conduct. 

Some weeks afterwards, Benaboo was informed that Fatmeh 


* Readers may be shocked that such barbarities are practised by the 
Moors ; but they are a thousand years behind the civilized world, and surprise 
can hardly be felt when we remember that a sentence of mutilation was 
carried out in England little more than 300 years ago. Camden’s ‘ Annals’ for 
the year 1581 contain an account of the mutilation of one Stubbs, for publish- 
ing an attack upon Queen Elizabeth’s proposed marriage with the Duke of 
Alengon. The historian was an eyewitness of the scene, which has been 
utilised by Sir Walter Scott in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. xiii. 

t A Moorish beehive is made from the bark of the cork-tree. In the 
summer months, when the sap rises, a vertical incision about four feet long 1s 
made through the cork to the inner bark, and the part to be removed, having 
been cut above and below, is hammered with a heavy mallet. The cork is 
separated from the stem of the tree, and being elastic, is taken off entire. 
Two circular pieces of cork are inserted in the orifices at each end and 
fastened with wooden pegs. The bees close with wax the cracks which may 
appear. The hive is warm, and keeps out both wet and sun. 
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had again visited the house of the widow. He was arrested 
and imprisoned, and the widow was brought before the Basha. 

“You have not,” said the Basha, “kept your promise to me, or 
taken heed of my warning. Your beauty has brought disgrace 
upon my son and myself.” 

Turning to the guards who attended in the “ Meshwa,” or 
Hall of Judgment, he said, “ Bring a barber.” 

The barber was brought. 

“Cut off,” said Benaboo, “ below the cartilage, the tip of this 
woman’s nose.” 

The barber, trembling, begged that the operation might not 
be performed by him. “It shali be as you wish,” replied the 
Basha ; “but then your nose will be also taken off for dis- 
obedience.” The barber obeyed, and the tip of the nose of the 
pretty widow was cut off. “Go,” said the Basha to her; “you 
will now be able to lead a better life. May Allah forgive you, 
as I do, your past sins!” 

When Benaboo was a young man, he was a Kaid in command 
of a body of cavalry. He received orders from the Sultan to 
escort with his troopers a foreign Envoy to the Court at Morocco. 
During the journey to the capital, the camp had been pitched in 
the neighbourhood of a large village, where a “ Marabet” or 
holy man dwelt, who was looked up to with great veneration by 
the villagers. 

This fanatic, having observed the Envoy seated in his tent 
. with a light, and the door of the tent open, fetched his long 
gun, squatted down at about fifty yards, and took a pot shot at 
the “Nazarene Infidel.” He missed the Envoy, but the ball, 
passing through the tent, killed a horse of one of the escort on 
the other side. 

Benaboo, hearing a shot, rushed out of his tent, and seeing a 
strange man making off, had him arrested and brought before 
the tent of the Envoy. 

“This assassin,” Benaboo said, “who calls himself a Marabet, 
has attempted to take your life, and has thus placed in jeopardy 
my head, for had he killed you, the Sultan would have be- 
headed me.” 

Benaboo then drew his sword, and, ordering the guards to 
bare the Marabet’s neck and shoulders, he turned to the Envoy 
and said: “ My lord the Sultan, whose life may Allah prolong, 
has alone the power of life and death; but I am ordered to 
protect your life at all hazards through this country as the 
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representative of a great and friendly Power; and therefore, to 
deter others, Iam determined to make an example of this villain 
who has attempted to take your life.” Then, raising his sword, 
he added, “Give the signal, and the head of this assassin shall 
fall at your feet.” 

The Envoy requested Benaboo to sheathe his sword, saying 
that he believed the man to be mad. Benaboo, who, no doubt, 
felt persuaded that the Envoy would never give the signal for 
the execution of the man, put his sword in the scabbard ; the 
man was then bastinadoed and sent off early next morning to 
the Governor of the district, with a request that he should be 
confined in a dungeon until the Sultan’s decision was learnt. 

Benaboo demanded also that a good horse, with new saddle 
and bridle, should be sent by the Governor at once for the 
soldier of the escort whose horse had been shot ; this was done. 

The foreign Envoy travelled to the Court, and returned under 
the escort of Benaboo, passing through upwards of 700 miles of 
country inhabited by wild tribes in perfect safety. 

The fame of Benaboo went forth far and wide, and the 
Sultan, on the arrival of the Mission, promoted Benaboo to the 
rank of Kaid “ Erha.” * 


J. H. DRUMMOND Hay. 


* “Erha” means mill. Each Kaid in command of a thousand men is 
provided with a handmill to accompany the troops on expeditions, to grind 
corn. 
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In 1843, twelve years after the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, railway building had almost come to a standstill. 
Some two thousand miles of line had by this time been opened ; 
most of the great towns were already provided with railway 
connections, and at this point, under the influence of a long and 
severe depression of trade, progress was for the moment arrested. 
A slim pamphlet of thirty-two pages, with ample margins and 
wide-spaced columns, but bearing already the familiar name of 
“Bradshaw,” was more than sufficient to contain the time-tables 
of all the trains of Great Britain ; but competent observers were 
convinced that all the lines it would pay to construct were 
already made. For instance, it was gravely argued that the 
Lancaster and Carlisle (a line that in fact paid enormous 
dividends for years before it was absorbed into the North 
Western) would “prove a most disastrous speculation.” At 
least, it would be the height of folly to construct it as a double 
line. It was evident, said the wiseacres, that it could never 
have any goods traffic ; and as for passengers, “unless the crows 
were to contract with the railway people to be conveyed at low 
fares,” where could they be expected to come from? The through 
traffic could be conveyed almost as expeditiously and far more 
cheaply in the “splendid steamships which run to Liverpool in 
sixteen or seventeen hours from Greenock.” 

Indeed, there is nothing which strikes one more forcibly in 
the perusal of the railway literature of this period than the 
entire unconsciousness even of railway men themselves of the 
revolution they were working. Nowhere is this better shown 
than in the different methods that were proposed for conducting 
the traffic. Practically the locomotive, as we have it to-day, 
capable of working up to 1000 horse-power, was already there. 
The multitubular boiler and the steam-blast had long been in 
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common use. But neither the public nor even the specialists 
were convinced that the right system had been hit upon. To 
say nothing of a “patent aerial steam-carriage which is to 
convey passengers, goods, and despatches through the air, per- 
forming the journey between London and India in four days, 
and travelling at the rate of 75 to 100 miles per hour,” all kinds 
of substitutes for locomotives were being sought for. One day 
the Globe reports that a “professional gentleman at Hammer- 
smith has invented an entirely new system of railway carriage, 
which may be propelled without the aid of steam at an extra- 
ordinary speed, exceeding 60 miles an hour, with comparative 
safety without oscillation, which will no doubt become the 
ordinary mode of railway travelling for short distances, as the 
railway and carriages may be constructed and kept in repair for 
less than one-fourth of the usual expense.” Another day the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow railway have, says a Scotch writer, “the 
discernment to employ Mr. Davidson, a gentleman of much 
practical knowledge and talent,” to construct for them an electro- 
magnetic carriage. Thecarriage, 16 feet long by 7 feet wide, 
was duly placed upon the rails, and “ propelled by eight powerful 
electro-magnets, about a mile and a half along the railway, 
travelling at the rate of upwards of 4 miles an hour, a rate 
which might be increased by giving greater power to the 
batteries, and enlarging the diameter of the wheels.” “The practi- 
cability of the scheme is (we are assured) placed beyond doubt,” 
and “its simplicity, economy, safety, and compactness render it a 
far more valuable motive power than that clumsy, dangerous, 
and costly machine the steam-engine.” 

Then again, Messrs, Taylor and Conder, C.E., patented an 
ingenious system by which a carriage was to be drawn along the 
line “by the muscular power of the two guards who, as it is, 
constantly accompany it.” The system, which is at the present 
moment in use for towing purposes on many German rivers, the 
Elbe for one, required that an endless rope should be laid along 
the line, and wound on toa drum which was attached to the 
carriage, and made to revolve by force, manual or mechanical, 
supplied from inside the carriage itself. Next Mr. England, the 
engineer of the London and Croydon Railway, made a manu- 
motive railway carriage, “very light and elegant in appearance, 
and capable of carrying seven or eight persons at the rate of 18 
miles an hour.” “We have no doubt” (says a railway newspapet) 
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considerable saving to the company in the expense of running 
an engine.” Unfortunately none of these fine promises came to 
much. Mr. England’s manumotive carriage, under the more 
humble name of a trolley, is often employed on country lines to 
convey navvies or surface men to or from their work. And the 
endless rope and drum system is in some instances of unusually 
steep inclines. used to let a train down into a station, but it 
can hardly be said to have revolutionized railway travelling. 
Mr. Davidson, like many another inventor, was rudely checked 
by the cost of experiments and the stringency of the Patent 
Laws; and after forty more years have been devoted to their 
improvement, electric railways are still no better than a scientific 
toy. The aerial steam carriage, a most formidable affair, with a 
frame 150 feet long by 30 fcet wide, covered with silk, and a 
tail 50 feet in addition, went so far as to get itself patented. It 
only (so Samuel Rogers said) resembled a bird in one respect— 
ithad a d//—in Parliament ; but on one occasion, in the lively 
imagination of a writer in the Glasgow Constitutional, who 
succeeded in hoaxing several of its English contemporaries, it 
had a most prosperous trial trip. 

The locomotive had, however, more serious competitors than 
these. For years the London and Blackwall Railway was 
worked by stationary engines, dragging the carriages with a wire 
rope, having a total length of about eight miles. And on this 
line, among the first, the electric telegraph was used, in order that 
the engineer at Blackwall or Fenchurch Street might know when 
to begin to wind up or let go his rope. But the wear and tear 
was too much; there were perpetual delays, owing to the rope 
breaking, and the cost of repairs and renewals was something 
immense. The Sunderland and Durham also was worked with 
a rope, at first of hemp and afterwards of wire. On other 
similar local lines, such as the Edinburgh and Dalkeith, or 
the Dundee and Arbroath, the carriages were still drawn by 
horses. In Ireland again, the continuation of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway on to Killiney and Bray was con- 
structed to be worked by atmospheric engines, and it was 
proposed to work the line from Exeter to Plymouth by water- 
power. Water-power, however, was abandoned, and the atmos- 
pheric system adopted, which was so far at least a success, that 
on one occasion the 8 miles between Exeter and Starcross were 
covered at the rate of 70 miles an hour. 

Even where steam locomotives were employed, “the slow- 
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ness to believe in the capabilities of the locomotive engine 
exhibited by the engineers of Great Britain is” (the quotation is 
from the Atheneum of April 22nd, 1843) “surprising.” ‘ Want 
of faith in the capabilities of the locomotive engine has formed 
one important item in the cost of the English railway system, 
Engineers set out in their railway career with the impression 
that the locomotive was ill-calculated to climb up-hill with its 
load, and that therefore to work with advantage, it must work 
on lines either altogether level, or nearly so; hence mountains 
required to be levelled, valleys filled up, tunnels pierced through 
rocks, and viaducts reared in the air ; gigantic works at a gigantic 
cost, all for the purpose of enabling the engine to travel along a 
dead level, or nearly so. But here again was want of faith in 
the powers of the locomotive engine. The locomotive engine 
can climb the mountain side as well as career along the plain.” 
So wrote the Atheneum in 1843, and so, in fact, it was proved a 
few years aftewards, when the Lancaster and Carlisle was carried 
over Shap Fell at a height of 915 feet above the sea, with a 
gradient of 1 in 75 for 4 miles, and the Caledonian climbed for 
9} miles at a gradient of 1 in 80 to Beattock Summit, 1015 feet 
above sea-level. 

But, though the A /¢heneum was right, that the monumental 
lines of Stephenson and Brunel ought never to have been built 
in the style they were for the traffic of 1843, time has proved 
that, after all, the engineers were right, though they did not know 
it, and the philosophers were wrong. For to its splendidly 
straight and level track the North Western owes it that it can 
with ease keep abreast of the utmost efforts of its energetic 
rivals, the Great Northern and the Midland, in the race to 
Manchester, while the Great Western finds in the same cir- 
cumstance ample compensation for the fact, that its line to 
Exeter is no less than 23 miles further than the rival route. 
Meanwhile, the day of monumental lines was over, and the 
projectors of new routes were being compelled by the prevailing 
depression to cut their coats according to their cloth, and content 
themselves with schemes much more moderate than those with 
which they would have been satisfied a few years before. 
Unconvinced, however, that locomotives could climb gradients, 
they were experimenting with cogged wheels, and various other 
contrivances to overcome their imaginary difficulties. One 
ingenious gentleman went so far as to suggest that, though the 
engine should have wheels to keep it on the line, the weight 
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should be carried, and the driving power should be applied to 
rough rollers running upon a gravel road, maintained at the 
proper level between the two rails. By this method alone, he 
was convinced, would sufficient bite of the ground be obtained 
to enable a locomotive to draw a paying load up an incline. 
Another engineer proposed that on gradients steeper than I 
in 100 a second rail should be introduced, inside the ordinary 
one, on which the flange of the driving wheels, specially made 
rouvh for this purpose, might bite more firmly. 

Still, in spite of all these difficulties and hesitations, railways 
were steadily taking more and more hold of the public life and 
habits. In February 1842, the Morning Post writes: “It is 
worthy of remark that Her Majesty never travels by railway. 
Prince Albert almost invariably accompanies the Queen, but 
patronizes the Great Western generally when compelled to come 
up from Windsor alone. The Prince, however, has been known 
to say, ‘Not quite so fast, next time, Mr. Conductor, if you 
please.” But the Queen could not hold out much longer, and 
on June 18th the Rai/way Times records :—“ Her Majesty made 
her first railway trip on Monday last on the Great Western 
Railway, and we have no doubt will in future patronize the line as 
extensively as does her Royal Consort. The Queen Dowager, 
it is well known, is a frequent passenger by the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and has more than once testified her 
extreme satisfaction with the arrangements of the Company. 
On Wednesday last her Majesty Queen Adelaide went down 
by the South Western Railway for the first time en route for the 
Isle of Wight.” Her Majesty returned a few days afterwards, 
and accomplished the 78 miles between Southampton and 
Vauxhall in one minute under the two hours—a run of 
which the South-Western authorities were evidently not a little 
proud. Not long afterwards, however, another “special” ran the 
distance in one hour and forty-six minutes. Queen Victoria also 
must have found a railway journey not as bad as she had fancied 
it, as on Saturday, July 23rd, she returned from London to 
Slough by the Great Western, “accompanied by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, their Serene Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and a numerous suite.” 

But trains were not good enough even yet for foreign royalties. 
As late as July, 1843, the Glode translates from the French 
journal La Commerce the following story of Louis Philippe :— 
“When the King was intending to go with the Royal Family to 
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his chateau of Bizy, he proposed to be conveyed by a special 
train on the railway as far as Rouen, and orders were given to 
this effect. But the Council of Ministers, on being acquainted 
with his Majesty’s project, held a sitting, and came to the 
resolution that this mode of travelling by railway was not 
sufficiently secure to admit of its being used by the King, and 
consequently his Majesty went to Bizy, with post-horses. This, 
it must be acknowledged, is a singular mode chosen by the 
Cabinet for encouraging railways.” No doubt the frightful 
Versailles accident of the year before, in which fifty passengers 
were burnt to death, had something to do with the decision 
of his Majesty’s ministers. It certainly gave rise to Sydney 
Smith’s celebrated letter as to the necessity of sacrificing a 
bishop to secure railway reform. About the same time it is 
recorded that the Judges sent down as a Special Commission to 
try some rioters at Stafford, went by special train from Euston. 
“It would appear, therefore,” says the Raz/way Times, “that 
travelling by railway is not now considered beneath the dignity 
of the profession.” 

Queen and judges could please themselves as to whether they 
went by train or not. But for the mass of Her Majesty’s subjects 
it was fast becoming a case of Hobson’s choice. The “high- 
ways were unoccupied.” The forty coaches which had run 
daily through Northampton were all dead within six months of 
the opening of the London and Birmingham. The turnpike 
tolls from Swindon to Christian Malford in Wilts, which had 
been let at £1992 in 1841, only produced £654 in 1842. 
For the tolls on the road between Wakefield and Sheffield 
not a single tender was sent in, and the trustees were 
compelled to collect them themselves. Almost every week 
came a notice that some famous line of coaches had ceased 
to run. One day the papers record the death of the Peak 
Ranger, “a coach which had stood high in the estimation 
of the public,” on the road between Sheffield and Manchester. 
“On Saturday last, when drawing near to Sheffield, its inevit- 
able dissolution became apparent, and Mr. Clark, who was 
driving, almost despaired of reaching the terminus before death 
put a period to its existence ; fortunately, however, the task was 
accomplished, and a few minutes after its arrival it quietly 
departed this life without a struggle or a groan. Report says 
that its remains are about to be sent by railway to the British 
Museum in London, where it will be exhibited as a relic of 
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antiquity for centuries to come. Unfortunately for the coach- 
man, he was, owing to this dreadful calamity, left at Sheffield, 
a distance of 24 miles from home. Every enquiry was 
made for a vehicle to convey him home. The Leeds Railway 
was recommended, but this he rejected in terms of bitter resent- 
ment, when fortunately it was discovered that one solitary 
waggon was still permitted to travel on that road. Having been 
snugly packed in the tail of the waggon, he was safely delivered 
at his own door within twenty-four hours after the fatal cata- 
strophe.” In March 1842, a few weeks after the opening of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, the Glasgow Courier reports, 
“The whole of the stage coaches from Glasgow and Edinburgh 
are now off the road, with the exception of the six o’clock 
morning coach, which is kept running in consequence of its 
carrying the mail-bags.” 

Indeed, Lord Lowther, the then Postmaster-General, seems to 
have thought, like Louis Philippe’s ministers, that railways were 
not safe enough to be entrusted with Her Majesty’s mails, and 
the papers are full of complaints that sufficient advantage is 
not taken of the rapidity of railway communication in the 
conveyance of letters. Nor was he alone in his opinion, for 
another peer, Lord Abinger, presiding in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, said, “It would be a great tyranny if the Court were 
to lay down that a witness should only travel by railway. If 
he were a witness, in the present state of railways, he should 
refuse to come by such a conveyance.” The Brighton coaches 
having been driven off the road by the opening of the railway 
in 1841, the mails were sent down from London in a cart, in spite 
of an indignant memorial from Brighton residents, who protested 
that such a mode of conveyance was “neither safe nor re- 
spectable.” Next year, however, the Brighton Railway Company 
taised its fares, and encouraged some coaches to enter again 
upon the unequal struggle. In May 1843, the battle was so far 
decided, that a provincial newspaper reports: “Only eleven 
mail coaches now leave London daily for the country. A few 
years since, before railways were formed, there were nearly 
eighty that used to leave the General Post Office.” Even when 
the coaches had not been driven off the road altogether, they 
had been forced in many places to lower their fares. 

Every one has heard of the 2000 posthorses that used to be 
kept in the inns at Hounslow. As early as April 1842, a daily 
Paper reports : “ At the formerly flourishing village of Hounslow, 
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so great is now the general depreciation of property, on account 
of the transfer of traffic to the railway, that at one of the chief 
inns is an inscription, ‘New milk and cream sold here ;’ while 
another announces the profession of the chief occupier as 
‘mending boots and shoes,” “Maidenhead,” writes an old 
Roadster, “is now in miserable plight. The glories of ‘the Bear, 
where a good twenty minutes were allowed to the traveller to 
stow away some three or four shillings’ worth of boiled-fowls and 
ham to support his inward man during the night, are fast fading 
away for ever. This celebrated hostelry is about to be per- 
manently closed as a public inn.” Here is a yet more important 
effect of railways, according to the Berks Chronicle. “The 
heath and birch-broom trade, which used to be of very consider- 
able extent at Reading Michaelmas Fair, and from which many 
of the industrious poor profited, has fallen away to a mere 
nothing. When the dairymen had their cheese brought up the 
old road, they used to load the waggons home with brooms ; but 
now since the mode of conveyance is changed to the railway, it 
does not answer the purpose of the dealers to pay the carriage 
for them by that mode of transit.” Nor were coachmen, inn- 
keepers, and broom-cutters the only people who suffered from 
change. The shop-keepers of Ashton-under-Lyne, Stockport, 
and other small towns round Manchester, complained bitterly 
that their customers all went into Manchester to shop, and that 
they were left to sit idle. 

On the other hand new trades were springing up on all sides. 
One day it is recorded in a Liverpool paper that a Cheshire 
farmer has ceased to make cheese, and is supplying the 
Liverpool market with fresh milk from a “distance of over 
43 miles, delivering the same by half-past-eight in the 
morning.” Another day readers are startled to learn that wet 
fish from the East coast ports can be delivered fresh in Birming- 
ham or Derby. A tenant on the Holkham estate bears witness 
to the advantage of a railway to the Norfolk farmers. His fat 
cattle, so he said, used to be driven up to London by road. 
They were a fortnight on the journey, and when they reached 
Smithfield had lost three guineas in value, besides all the cost 
out of pocket. As soon as the Eastern Counties line was 
opened, he would send his cattle through by train in twelve 
hours. Again, the Great Western Railway is reported to be 
making arrangements to convey Bath stone in large quantities 
from the quarries at Box to London. 
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But, as a rule, goods traffic on the great through lines was in 
1843 a very secondary affair. The Great Western was earning 
413,000 a week from passengers and only £3000 from goods. 
On the London and Birmingham ‘the goods receipts were much 
the same, but the passengers returned some £15,000. On the 
South Western the proportion was six to one; on the Brighton 
more than seven to one ; on the South Eastern more than ten 
to one. Even on the Midland Counties and North Midland, 
where nowadays passengers are quite unimportant compared 
with goods and minerals, five-eighths of the whole receipts 
came from the “coaching” traffic. Of course there were excep 
tions, and on a purely mineral line, such as the Taff Vale, the 
goods receipts were five-sixths of the total, while on the New- 
castle and Carlisle they were two-thirds. Still, taking England 
as a whole, the goods traffic was only about a quarter of the 
total, instead of three-fifths as it is to-day. The carriage of coal 
to London by rail had, however, already begun. As early: as 
1838 a Select Committee of the House of Commons had only 
failed by one vote to adopt the recommendation of Lord 
Granville Somerset that the coal dues should be discontinued. 
The majority against their abolition was composed, according to 
the Railway Times, of two aldermen of the City of London, 
three coal-owners, and one coal-factor. In those days, however, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as yet was not ; the Corpora- 
tion took the whole of the dues, and was under no obligation to 
spend them upon metropolitan improvements. 

The express and through trains on the great lines, such as 
the Great Western or the London and Birmingham, were timed 
to run at about 25 to 28 miles an hour. From London to 
Bristol, for example, 118 miles, the train took four hours and a 
quarter, the same time that the “Dutchman” now takes to 
reach Exeter, 76 miles further. But the time was in a very 
great degree spent not in movement but at the stations. There 
was a stoppage for refreshments at Wolverton, half way from 
London to Birmingham, and another at Falkirk, on the 47 mile 
journey between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

When, however, they were actually in motion, trains could run 
fastenough. We have already mentioned a run from Southampton 
to: London at the rate of over 46 miles an hour. Lord Eglinton’s 
trainer, in order to be in time for a race, took a “special” from 
Manchester to Liverpool, 30 miles in 40 minutes, or at the rate 
of 45 miles an hour. Another “special” ran from Derby, 40 
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miles in 66 minutes, of which 16 were spent in three stoppages, 
A third, from Brighton to Croydon, 40 miles in 50 minutes, 
And there is abundant proof that the light trains of those 
days (two small coaches and a guard’s van probably) could 
get along nearly as fast as our own ponderous expresses, 
which must be not unfrequently quite twenty times as heavy, 
Indeed, it was the custom, if any important person missed 
his train, to charter a “special” and start in pursuit. With 
good luck he might count on overtaking a train which had 
only had half an hour’s “law,” before it had got much more 
than half the distance between London and Brighton. On 
one occasion the Secretary of the London and Greenwich 
Railway, having missed the train, mounted an engine, and 
started in such hot pursuit, that he ran into the tail carriage 
with sufficient violence to break the legs of one or two 
passengers. 

But, except when a Queen travelled, for whose con- 
venience the whole traffic was disorganized, high speed was 
impossible over any long distance. Not only were the engines 
too small to run more than 40 or 50 miles without taking 
in water, but there were numerous spots where the permanent 
way was not wholly to be trusted. Here it had shown a 
tendency to subside, there the sides of a cutting looked like 
slipping. Maidenhead Bridge was said to be unsafe ; if Dean 
Buckland could be trusted, even the Box Tunnel was not above 
suspicion. In the absence of all signalling, except by hand, 
all these points would need that speed should be slackened. 
The Prince Consort, too, was not the only person who 
protested against over-rapid travelling. The newspapers are 
full of complaints of dangerous speed. One correspondent 
suggests, that notice boards shall be fixed all along the line, 
prescribing the due speed for each stretch, lest the engine- 
driver should be tempted to exceed the bounds of prudence. 

Accidents were naturally of frequent occurrence, taking 
mainly the shape of collisions. Here, for example, is a record 
of a single line, the North Midland, for a single week of January, 
1843, as given by a correspondent of the Railway Times of 
that date. This Company appears to have engaged several new 
drivers, one of whom had just been released from Wakefield 
gaol, where he had served two months’ imprisonment for being 
“in a beastly state of intoxication” when in charge of am 
engine. 
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Fan. 2nd.—Engine broke down, seriously damaged. 

Fan. 3ra.—One train six hours late; another overtook and ran 
into a coal train with four engines attached, all disabled. 

Fan. 4th.—Three engines broke down. 

Fan, 5th.—Three engines broke down. 

Fan. O6th—One engine broke down; a second ran into a 
passenger train in front; a goods train and a passenger train 
came into collision, the carriages were knocked to bits, and the 
only passenger in the train was decapitated. 

The above tale of disasters might lead us to imagine that 
trains seldom reached their destination in safety. But apparently 
we should be wrong in so thinking. In 1841 only 24 passengers 
were killed and 72 injured from causes beyond their own control. 
In 1842 the numbers were 5 and 14 respectively. ‘These figures” 
(say the Board of Trade officials) “ would seem to indicate that 
the science of locomotion has, as far as the public safety is 
concerned, reached a high degree of perfection; of the 
18,000,000 passengers conveyed by railway in the course of the 
year, only one was killed while riding in the train and observing 
the common degree of caution.” “We are satisfied that a 
degree of security has been attained upon well-managed railways 
decidedly superior to that of any other mode of conveyance.” 

The truth seems to be that accidents were frequent rather 
than serious. Neither the companies’ servants nor the public 
had yet learned to treat railway trains with the necessary 
caution. Engine-drivers fancied that a collision between two 
engines was no more serious than the interlocking of the wheels 
of two rival stage-coaches. Passengers tried to jump on and off 
trains moving at full speed with absolute recklessness. Again 
and again is it recorded, “injured, jumped out after his hat ;” 
“fell off, riding on the side of a waggon ;” “skull broken, riding 
on the top of the carriage, came in collision with a bridge ;” 
“guard’s head struck against a bridge, attempting to remove a 
passenger who had improperly seated himself outside ;” “ fell out 
of a third-class carriage while pushing and jostling with a 
friend.” On one occasion a prisoner, who was being taken by 
train, sprang out and rolled down the embankment. The gaoler 
sprang after him, and caught him. Both were uninjured. And 
if passengers had scarcely learned the need of caution, still less 
had the brute creation. The number of “coos” that found how 
awkward a customer was a railway engine, passes belief. 
Sometimes the train kept the rails, sometimes it ran off, as 
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happened to a North Western express that was charged bya 
bull on the embankment near Watford. Here is one entry :— 
“No fewer than nine hares and one dog have within the last 
fortnight been run down by the trains on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway.” 

Not but what serious accidents did occasionally happen, 
On Christmas Eve, 1841, a goods train left Paddington at 
4.40 A.M., consisting of an engine and tender, two third-class 
carriages conveying thirty-eight passengers, a luggage van and 
sixteen goods waggons. All went well as far as Twyford, which 
was reached about 6.40 A.M. Between Twyford and Reading, in 
the deep Sonning cutting, the train ran into a mass of earth that 
had fallen on to the line and covered it to a depth of nearly three 
feet. The driver and fireman jumped off as the engine turned 
over, and were uninjured. The passenger carriages were dashed 
against the prostrate engine by the weight of the goods waggons 
pressing forward from behind. Eight of the occupants, “ people 
of the poorer classes who were looking forward to a Christmas 
holiday with their friends in the country,” were killed on the 
spot, while seventeen were severely injured. The Coroners 
jury brought in a verdict, “ Accidental death in all the cases, 
with a deodand ‘of £1000 on the engine, tender, and carriages.” 
Since Lord Campbell’s Act, deodands have become obsolete, and 
the word will probably need explanation. By the Common Law 
any chattel, be it a gun, or a waggon, or a savage ox, by which 
a man’s death was caused, was deo dandum, or forfeited for pious 
uses. In practice it was redeemed at a price fixed by the jury, 
and the proceeds devoted to the benefit of the family of the 
deceased. In this particular case the Standard records as 
follows : “The £1000 deodand goes, by a grant made in the 
reign of James I. to the lord of the manor, Mr. Palmer, the 
member for the county. From the well-known benevolence of 
that gentleman there can be but one conviction as to the mode 
in which the money will be applied.” 

At the inquest, Mr. Brunel was one of the witnesses examined. 
Being asked why the passengers were put in front next the engine, 
he explained that “ many accidents might arise to passengers if 
placed in the rear of the luggage trains by being run into, luggage 
trains being liable to be run into by other trains as being slower 
and unavoidably lesspunctual.” Also there would, he thought, be 
a risk that the lamp behind might go out, and then the trucks would 
perhaps get uncoupled and the passengers would be left behind. 
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‘By a strange coincidence, thirty-three years afterwards, another 


Christmas Eve saw the greatest catastrophe that ever overtook 
the Great Western Railway. At Shipton thirty-four passengers 
were killed and more than seventy injured. Again it was a third- 
class carriage that was wrecked and again the third-class carriage 
was improperly (so the critics said) next to the engine. After 
the Sonning accident an empty ttuck or two was inserted 
between the engine and the passenger carriage, in order to 
furnish something soft to run into. In consequence of this 
same accident the conveyance of passengers by goods train 
became the subject of a Board of Trade enquiry. It appeared 
that the Great Western and the South Western were the only 
companies that habitually attached passenger carriages to heavy 
luggage trains; on the Birmingham line (which even at this 
time ranked as the leading company) third-class passengers “ are 
taken along with horses, cattle and empty return waggons, but 
not with heavy luggage waggons.” 

Indeed, the luckless third-class passengers must have had a 
very bad time of it in the forties. The fares were not over 
cheap; being usually nearly and in several instances quite 
three-halfpence per mile, or the same as first-class fares 
are at present on the great northern lines. For this sum 
the third-class traveller was conveyed at unearthly hours in 
company with “horses, cattle and empty waggons,” in pens that 
horses and cattle would have disdained tooccupy. The carriages, 
as they were called, had no roofs, and of course no windows ; 
being open at the side to within a foot or two of the floor. On 
one occasion the passengers profited by the openness of their 
carriage to warm their hands on the chimney of the engine, which 
was being driven tender foremost. At the urgent representation 
of the Board of Trade officials, the panelling at the side was 
increased in height, as many people had fallen out while the 
trains were in motion, and buffer springs were added; other 
springs were only occasionally present. At a later period one 
company was generous enough to provide doors 4 feet high. 
Third-class trains from London to Taunton took sixteen hours 
over the 163 miles, leaving London either at 9 P.M. or 4 A.M. 
When a shareholder pleaded for greater speed, he was met by the 
answer that passengers in third-class carriages would not be able to 

ure the exposure to the weather if they travelled more rapidly. 
To Liverpool and Manchester there was one third-class train only 
in the twenty-four hours, and passengers had to wait at 
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Birmingham from 3 P.M. till 6 o’clock next morning. No wonder 
the Board of Trade remarks that “the advantage to the third- 
class passengers in point of time is often not so great as might be 
anticipated.” No wonder also that “on the long lines, which 
form the main lines of communication with the Metropolis, the 
number of third-class passengers was inconsiderable.” The 
Great Western carried 12,000 in six months, the London and 
Birmingham 24,000. 

It is only fair, however, to remember that even to the Board 
of Trade it was “questionable whether the interest of the 
proprietors of these lines will ever lead them to encourage the 
development of a third-class traffic.” Everything that was done, 
was done as a concession and a favour, “ for the advantage of 
the poorer classes,” never as a matter of business in search of a 
profit. It should be said also that, on local lines in manufacturing 
districts, eg. between Sheffield and Rotherham, Leeds and 
Manchester, or Shields and Newcastle, a quite different state of 
things prevailed. Third-class passengers were not only con- 
veyed in covered carriages, but actually in one instance, at least, 
were furnished with seats. The consequence was that the 
Newcastle and North Shields line conveyed in the first six 
months of 1841 seven times as many third-class passengers as 
the London and Birmingham and the Grand Junction, put 
together, carried over their whole systems. 

Another consequence followed, that “certain ‘persons in 
superior positions” were base enough to travel in third-class 
carriages. If universal indignation could have crushed these 
miserable creatures, they. would soon have succumbed ; but 
apparently they persevered. Thereupon the management of 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway adopted what was known as 
the “soot-bag system.” Sweeps were hired to enter a third- 
class carriage which had been specially kept for the benefit of 
“persons in a superior position,” and then shake out the 
contents of their bags. At other times, if a correspondent 
of the Railway Times can be trusted, “sheep and sometimes 
pigs were made the substitutes for sweeps.” Even then some 
persons (if report said true, some bailies of the City of Glasgow) 
persevered in their evil courses. But their conduct evidently 
was strongly reprehended by all respectable persons. A survival 
of these ancient ideas may still be traced in the superstition which 
prevents Jeames de la Pluche from demeaning himself by 
travelling third class. Not that the second-class carriages were SO 
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markedly superior after all. A correspondent of the 7imes, who 
claims to have travelled on most of the railways in England, writes 
“on most lines there is a boarded partition from the top to the 
bottom of the carriage between each set of passengers, and the 
sides are partially enclosed to keep out the wind ; but not so on 
the South Western, they seem studiously to have rendered them as 
bad as could be devised.” Even the first-class carriages were very 
small and cramped. A modern first-class on six wheels, with 
seats for twenty-four persons in four compartments, weighs 
four times as much as one of the original firsts with three compart- 
ments on four wheels, and allows fully three times the cubic 
space per passenger. Outside England, however, bigger carriages 
were already built. The Belgians had their queer two-decker 
arrangement that English tourists nowadays contemplate with 
amused astonishment ; on the line between Leipsic and Berlin 
bogie carriages were already in use; while in America, from the 
very beginning, the long open cars had been universally adopted. 

But English engineers were haunted with the notion that 
engines could not draw larger and heavier carriages, and it was 
only as the small, light, four-wheeled engines gave place to the 
larger and heavier engines on six wheels, that roomier carriages 
came into use. But, though the engineers hesitated to increase 
the size of the carriages, they had no such scruple as to the length 
of the trains. Here are one or two extracts from newspapers 
under date ’42 and ’43. “A few evenings ago a luggage train 
consisting of eighty waggons left Hull for Selby, its length was 
nearly half a mile.” “On Thursday the 6 A.M. from Paddington 
to Taunton carried the immense and -unprecedented number of 
2115 passengers.” Sometimes when interior accommodation 
fell short, “the train moved off with the people clustering like 
bees on the roofs and platforms of the carriages.” “In going 
back” from seeing the Queen in Edinburgh, in September, 
1842, “one train took over 1500 people at once. Between 
carriages, waggons, &c., the train consisted of 110 vehicles 
filled with passengers, propelled by five engines, four in front 
and one behind, and the whole extended to the enormous 
length of nearly a third of a mile.” The Scottish Guardian, 
which chronicles this event, adds, “ We doubt very much whether 
a similar feat has ever been performed on any railway in the 
kingdom, and yet it is nothing to what might be achieved on an 
emergency by the London and Birmingham Railway Company, 
which has between 90 and 100 engines and a proportionate 
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number of carriages.” Why the London and Birmingham or 
any other Company should be desirous of despatching all their 
engines and carriages together at one fell swoop, may not seem 
obvious to a reader of to-day. Probably the chief reason was, 
that in the absence of signals it was not safe for one train to 
follow another closely. Not indeed that it is absolutely correct 
to say that signals were non-existent, for as early as 1841 one 
semaphore at least was in use at New Cross. But it was not 
till five years afterwards that trains were protected by distance 
signals. 

,, Passengers who endeavoured to solace themselves on their 
journey with tobacco met with scant sympathy. A foreign 
gentleman, writes a correspondent of the Mechanic's Magazine, 
in. September, 1842, was smoking a cigar in a train coming 
from.Brighton to London. “The guard warned him that the 
practice was not allowed. Nevertheless the gentleman continued 
to. smoke, and finished his cigar. At the next station he was 
met by a demand for his ticket, ordered out of the coupé, and the 
guard, addressing one of the officers on the platform, warned 
him that ‘that person was not to be allowed to proceed to 
London by any train that night, and there the gentleman 
was left.” The passenger (so says the Railway Times, which 
repeats the story) “suffered most properly for persisting in 
violating the laws of the Company.” Even this can hardly 
match. an occurrence that happened some years later on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow line. A gentleman, well known at 
the time in the West of Scotland, was in a train going to 
Edinburgh. He smelt tobacco and, calling the guard, com- 
plained that some one was smoking iu the train. The guard 
failed, or said he failed, to find the offender, and the offensive 
smell, continued to annoy the old gentleman. He therefore 
brought an action against the Company for the inconvenience to 
which he had been subjected, and recovered £8 6s. 8d. (£100 
Scots) as.damages in the Court of Session. But even at this 
time one English company was complaisant enough to run a 
first-class smoking carriage, under the name of “the divan,” 
though a second refused to put on a third-class for the use of 
smokers who offered to pay first-class fare. 

‘Since’ 1842 many a line has made a reputation and lost 
it: again. In those days the South Eastern was described 
as a.“ go-ahead Company,” and congratulated on its “ arrange- 
ments made with consummate judgment, with due regard for 
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the comfort of the passengers.” “The carriages on the Dover 
line do great credit to the judgment and taste of the directors,” 
says one writer. On the other hand, the Taff Vale, which has 
probably returned its ordinary shareholders dividends far larger 
than any other company in England, is contemptuously alluded 
toas “that unfortunate concern.” Even in 1842, however, the 
London and Birmingham was recognized as the “ mirror of 
railways,” and, except in the treatment of third-class passengers, 
it seems well to have deserved its name. Newspaper editors 
and correspondents, Board of Trade Inspectors, and the investing 
public, all rose up in turn and blessed it, its directors, and its 
officials. Their speed, their punctuality, their care for the 
interest of their employés at their Wolverton works, the mag- 
nificence and comfort of their station at Euston, all in turn were 
applauded. Two innovations were made under their auspices 
during this period :—the introduction of railway tickets printed 
in consecutive numbers on cardboard, as we have them to-day ; 
and the admission of cabs licensed to ply for hire within the 
precincts of their stations. The £100 shares at this time stood 
as high as £223, and the dividend was at the rate of 10 per cent 

Such was the position of railways in 1842 and 1843. In one 
respect, the latter year marks an innovation almost as great as 
railways themselves. The electric telegraph was opened between 
London and Slough. But railways proper were well-nigh 
stationary. The companies were being urged on all hands to 
‘close their capital accounts.” The London and Birmingham 
was exhorted to be content with its “enormous traffic.” The 
only new lines that could be expected to pay (with the exception 
of the Channel Tunnel, which was strongly recommended by one 
enthusiastic correspondent) were agricultural lines made at a cost 
not exceeding £10,000 a mile. And yet the country was on the 
eve of the gigantic outburst of speculation that culminated in 
the great crash of 1846. George Hudson, the “ Railway Napo- 
leon,” had just begun to attract notice, but no one yet guessed 
that his rise was to be so great and so rapid, or his fall so 
sudden and so complete. 

W. M, ACWORTH. 





Unromantic Maples. 


THERE are few more entertaining books than Dumas’ ‘ Corricolo, 
and it is safe to recommend all visitors to Naples to peruse its 
amusing and instructive pages. Some of its stories are racy, 
some historical, and most of them give a faithful sketch of the 
life and manners of the inhabitants of Naples and its neighbour- 
hood. More than this, Dumas seems thoroughly to have under- 
stood the spirit of the Neapolitans, and if ‘Le Corricolo’ has a 
fault, it is that some of its descriptions are out of date. Another 
book, which contains some chapters on Naples and is probably 
much more familiar to English readers, is Mark Twain's 
‘Innocents Abroad.’ Many of the sketches are accurately 
drawn ; yet it is rather in search of amusement than information 
that one dips into its pages. 

But, though it is difficult to say anything more interesting than 
the one or more amusing than the other, there is still much to 
be noted concerning the manners and customs of the modern 
Neapolitan which might be turned to practical use by that 
numerous class who resort to Naples or its neighbourhood for the 
winter months. The visitor, who uses his faculties of observation, 
is not long in making the discovery that the Neapolitan is of a 
different race to the dwellers in the surrounding country, and he 
is probably amused to hear with what scorn he is spoken of by 
his neighbours. No greater insult can be offered to a man 
hailing from Procida or Capri, or one of the insignificant neigh- 
bouring islands, than to assume him to be a Neapolitan. And 
so finely is this distinction drawn, that the people dwelling in 
Santa Lucia, the very heart of Naples, decline to be classified as 
Neapolitans. In fact, the different “Sezioni,” or districts into 
which Naples is divided, speak a distinguishable patois; and 
though a stranger has some difficulty in discovering why the 
Luciani consider themselves superior to the other sections of the 
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community, there is obviously a wide difference between an 
inhabitant of Naples and an ordinary Italian. In the first place, 
the Court of Naples in the Bourbon times always spoke French 
or Neapolitan, and utterly discountenanced Italian. Nothing 
that could be done to keep Naples Neapolitan was omitted, and 
everything that could be done to distinguish it from Italian was 
done. Hence the difference in race was widely accentuated. 
The Italian learnt to look upon the Neapolitan with something 
more than disfavour. But there is a much more intelligible 
reason, and one which the stranger is not slow to discover for 
himself. For lying and cheating, the true Neapolitan has no 
equal; his ways are as childlike and bland as those of our friend 
the heathen Chinee, and it is a marvel if, in any transaction, he 
does not succeed with equal cunning in transferring some of your 
cash to his own pocket without an adequate guid pro quo. Even 
the Jew is found to be beaten at his own game here, and has 
never gained a foothold in Naples. Self-respect and shame- 
facedness are unknown to the Neapolitan ; he preserves the most 
unruffled demeanour in the face of being caught in downright 
robbery. It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that his more 
upright neighbour protests against being confounded with a race 
he despises. 

If, however, the Neapolitan is the prince of cheats, let it not 
be supposed that his more exclusive neighbour is altogether 
incorruptible. The mede in which public functionaries in and 
around Naples discharge their duties is not a little astonishing 
to those unaccustomed to the habits of the people of Southern 
Italy. But a very little illustration is required to disclose it. 

One glorious morning we were tempted to sail across in our 
hired launch to Torre del Greco, as the most enjoyable way of 
reaching Pompeii. Having embarked there, we instructed our 
skipper to return home, we ourselves returning by train. On 
reaching home we learnt that our boat had been temporarily 
detained, there being no “ ship’s papers” on board, and that it 
had only been released on a friend of the skipper’s guaranteeing 
a payment of 20 francs—to be forfeited if the papers were 
not forthcoming—and on surrendering the owner’s name and 
address, As we knew nothing about “ship’s papers,” except 
that in our case they did not exist, we concluded that the owner 
would be mulcted in a fine as well as the skipper, and we were 
insome doubt as to our own liability. Under these circumstances 
we consulted a Neapolitan friend. He laughed at our fears. 
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“You do not understand,” said he, “ Neapolitan customs. The 
owner will go to the authority and ask him how much he 
expects to make over the business, and a slight increase of this 
will ensure the withdrawal of the claim.” That something like 
this did actually happen was evident, for nothing more was 
heard of the claim, and our skipper said that though he, a poor 
man, might have been fined, the “Padrone” was a rich man, 
and the authorities knew it would be of no use proceeding 
against him. 

Here is another story, well authenticated. An engineer 
recently tendered for a bridge for the province of X . His 
tender was accepted, and the work put in hand according to the 
specifications. Another engineer, a friend of his, asked by what 
miscalculation he had undertaken to build a bridge, upon the 
construction of which he must certainly lose many thousand 
francs. “Ido not mind telling you,” said he. “I have arranged 
with the surveyor of the province that he is to pass the bridge 
as being constructed according to the specifications, but he is 
further to report that the structure is not strong enough to bear 
the traffic, and to recommend that it be strengthened in such 
and such a way. I have taken care to provide for the additions, 
which will be inexpensive enough, but of course we shall be able 
to make our own terms as to the price, and then he and I are to 
divide the difference.” 

These stories give the key to the manner in which all trans- 
actions are carried on. In any matter of difficulty the franc is 
all-powerful and can do anything, and it is used unscrupulously 
by those who can afford it. It is stated that all the officials 
obtain their posts on the Municipal Board by paying for them, 
and that they recoup themselves handsomely at the public 
expense. A handsome villa surrounded by gardens was pointed 
out as belonging to one of the deputies. “The owner,” said our 
authority, “made enough out of the public in three years to 
purchase that, for he was a poor man before.” It is not 
necessary to believe all one hears in order to be assured that 
corruption is rampant. 

If the Neapolitans do their best to cheat each other, it is 
evident that the innocent stranger is likely to fare badly at their 
hands. The majority of visitors stay in Naples but a short time, 
and at worst get but slightly mulcted by shopkeepers and cab- 
drivers ; for most of the hotel keepers are not more exorbitant 
in their changes than their kind elsewhere. Many visitors also, 
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who make a more lengthened stay, escape the most serious 
exactions by residing at Pensions, or at hotels ex pension. But 
there is still a large number who take a house or a flat for the 
winter, and have to go through a sad experience before their 
domestic life becomes one of tranquillity. 

The first necessary evil presents itself in the shape of the 
cook. Here are our experiences, which we only make known 
as being typical and a warning to others. We began house- 
keeping with a woman belonging to the house who came from 
Capri. This was a double error on our part. In the first 
place, no woman in this part of Italy, for some inscrutable 
reason, ever can cook ; and, secondly, no person, man or woman, 
who is not a Neapolitan, can buy successfully in the markets. 
But though she knew nothing about cooking, she was fairly 
honest, and we got to know something about the price of 
comestibles in Naples. We then engaged a man cook, and 
all of a sudden there was a rise in the price of food. Be it 
remembered that it is the custom here for the cook to do all the 
marketing ; no one deals directly with his butcher or grocer, 
and there is no check on the price the cook pays for his 
purchases. At the end of a week we estimated that he had 
made a profit of 30s. on his purchases, or an equivalent 
to an increase of £6 per month on his wages. The 
remedy we proposed to ourselves was instant dismissal, but 
we changed our minds for the reason that the cook gave 
to his fellow-servants. He knew, he said, the Signor would 
not dismiss him, as another cook would do exactly the same 
thing. Then began a battle; accounts were daily and closely 
scrutinized and forcible language used, with the result that we 
succeeded in reducing his profits to a modest 10 per cent. 
But we were dealing with a veritable hydra; the amount we 
knocked off he put on again by overstating the quantity 
purchased, not a difficult thing to do in dealing with a stranger 
who is much confused in his own mind as the respective values 
of the Rotolo and Kilo. Having mastered our weights and 
added to our duties that of weighing all the meat and vegetables 
that came into the house, we next discovered that the meat 
disappeared at an astonishing rate ; and after making a hand- 
some allowance for the cook’s voracity, we could come to no 
other conclusion than that he disposed of it to his own profit. 
Thereupon we resorted to the practice of laying aside his 


daily portion, a custom which we afterwards learnt existed 
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in most Neapolitan houses. Those who do not adopt this 
course contract with the cooks for their meals, and consequently 
never have any extra food in the house, should an emergency 
arise. 

If the cheating ended there, the difficulty might be avoided 
by the importation of a foreign cook, but it has been found by 
experience that no foreigner is capable of defeating the sharp 
practices of the dealers in the market. A friend of ours 
residing in Naples brought with him an excellent Capri cook, 
who had answered every purpose at Sorrento; but he was 
found to be quite useless in Naples, because he was always 
being “done” in his marketing. On one occasion he purchased 
a loin of mutton, with the kidneys specially ordered ; but lo! 
in the place of the kidneys was a bundle of straw! This 
was only discovered when presented at table. Our own 
experience fully bears out this story. Our woman cook 
purchased what appeared to be a beautiful fowl; on exami- 
nation it turned out to be the skinniest of its species, blown 
out with wind. In purchasing fish, too, one has to use the 
utmost circumspection. It is a common fraud for fish dealers 
to take out the eye of an inferior fish, which happens to be 
fresh, and skilfully insert it in the orbit of a more esteemed 
kind, which happens to be stale. With a little fresh blood 
smeared in the gills it would deceive any one but a thorough- 
bred Neapolitan. 

Enough has been said about cooks and their ways to put 
the unwary stranger on his guard ; but it is right to add that 
the more capacity you exhibit in circumventing them, the more 
they esteem you. It is hopeless, however, to expect complete 
immunity from robbery, and in our first bitter experiences we 
were cheered at overhearing a cook tell a tram-conductor that 
he made 90 francs a month, in addition to his pay; and we 
were pleased to hear the emphatic, but unexpected, rejoinder, 
“ Well, I call that robbery !” 

The Neapolitan cab-driver is scarcely less versatile in his 
methods of cheating. Our first experience puzzled us. We had 
arranged between ourselves to take an hour’s drive into the 
country, and in our innocence thought that, if we turned back 
in half an hour, we should accomplish our wishes. Not a bit of 
it! Our horse had started at a pace which rivalled the best 
London hansom, and this pace he was made to continue merrily 
right up to the turning-point ; but the moment his head was 
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turned homewards, all the smartness disappeared, the whip no 
longer cracked, and our fast trotter was reduced to the level of 
the worst London “growler.” It did not take us many drives 
to discover that this was a mere dodge to get as far away from 
home as possible, in order to spin out the time returning. On 
one occasion, just after Christmas, we determined to remonstrate 
roundly with a driver to whom we had given frequent employ- 
ment. His answers were most characteristic : “ Eccelenza could 
see that it was up hill returning.” On our declining to agree 
with this: “the roads were so muddy, and I was afraid of 
splashing their Excellencies.” But we succeeded in combating 
every reason except the last: “Ah! but, Eccelenza, I have a 
wife and family, and had to eat maccaroni on Christmas Day !” 

But with all their attempts at securing 2 francs, when they 
are only entitled to 1 franc—and would not the London 
cabby do the same ?—it is not quite clear that the cab-drivers 
are not a hardly-used race. It is customary (and wise) to make 
your bargain with them before starting, and the fare they will 
take is often much below the legal fare. It is only human 
nature, therefore, that they should attempt to make up the 
amount in other ways; and it is doubtful whether, with all their 
cheating, they make as much as they are legally entitled to 
make. The bargaining, however, is often most amusing. It 
attracts little attention in Naples itself, but in the smaller out- 
lying towns it is often the cause of much excitement. The 
driver will stand up on his seat and gesticulate wildly, and, if 
you are not sure of the proper fare, you will inevitably think 
you are treating him cruelly. If he gets an inkling of this he 
redoubles his gesticulations, a crowd collects, and for the sake 
of getting out of an uncomfortable situation you yield to what 
you find on reflection to be exorbitant terms. 

In the course of one of his studies Dumas remarks on the 
extreme simplicity of Neapolitan fare, and that it is possible to 
dine comfortably at 4 sous a head. He adds that a party of 
five persons can dine for 20 sous. A neighbour and slight 
acquaintance of ours can tell a very different tale. Before 
leaving Naples he entertained seven Neapolitan friends at 
deiner at a well-known restaurant just outside the town. The 
fare was simple, though presumably of the best ; and the drink 
was the wine of the country, which, in Dumas’ day, cost less 
than a halfpenny a bottle (as he narrates), and which now costs 
from 2d. to 6d., according to the quality. The bill presented 
2T 2 
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for this repast was 818 francs! The way it was made out may 
be inferred from one item—potato salad, 100 francs. Fancy 
eight people consuming 100 francs worth of potato salad, and 
this less than an eighth part of the total consumption! Event- 
ually the bill was settled for 300 francs, but not before it had 
been placed in a lawyer’s hands. It is fair, however, to add 
that, though prices have risen considerably since Dumas’ day, 
an excellent meal can still be obtained at 1 franc a head by 
those who know where to go for it. 

But in many respects the modern Naples is much superior to 
tthe old. The authorities recently took the first great step in 
“the direction of improved healthiness by bringing in a supply 
of clear water from the Serino. The immediate effect is 
damaging alone to the medical profession. Every doctor used 
to have on an average four or five cases of typhoid on his hands, 
and it is known that at one time there were seventeen cases of 
typhoid in a single hotel. Now, typhoid is practically 
unknown. Another objectionable, though somewhat picturesque, 
feature in the old Naples has now disappeared—at any rate, 
from view—owing to the construction of the embankment along 
the Chiaja. The lazzaroni used to lie all along the beach, 
making it their home, and giving to the whole town an air of 
dolce far niente, which it hardly deserved. They were, however, 

rigorously excluded from the beautiful Reale gardens, which 
have lost much of their unique charm by being thrown open to 
all classes alike. While speaking of the alterations in the town, 
it is perhaps not out of place to refer to the huge unsightly red 
buildings lying to the north of the port, recently converted into 
‘barracks. They were built by the last Bourbon king, and 
-originally intended as a granary. They are a truly hideous, 
though massive, erection, beautiful only in the eyes of the King, 
to whom the Archbishop of Naples is reported to have said in 
a speech which might be taken as either complimentary or 
sarcastic, “Sire, the Romans perforated our hills with tunnels, 
which have been the wonder of all ages, but your Majesty has 
made a tunnel above ground.” Apropos of tunnels, there is the 
Posilipo Grotto, which attracts not a few sight-seers ; but it is 
in reality a tunnel in which dust and cold blasts of wind vie 
with each other in choking and chilling the passenger, and is 
only second in offensiveness to the underground railway. 
Dumas, in the ‘Corricolo, tells many characteristic stories 
concerning the ignorance and superstition of the people, and 
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from recent accounts of the cholera epidemic it would appear 
that in this respect they have changed but little since his time. 
In some cases those who came to assist the sick were driven 
from the houses by their inmates, who believed that they had 
come to administer poison. In other cases the desire of gain 
overcame the superstition. Many a time were those who went 
about doing good, accosted by one who was prepared to conduct 
them to a “coleroso”—for a consideration! If medicine was 
required, the “coleroso” would decline to take it, unless 
accompanied by something more substantial.* 

One day we fell into conversation with a woman from Capri 
on the subject of the Government lotteries. She was a great 
believer in dreams, and on one occasion she had gained, she 
said, a prize of 1000 francs by taking the number indicated by 
a dream. On cross-examination it appeared that she was 
always having dreams, and always taking numbers; but only 
on this one occasion had the result been successful. Neverthe- 
less the ardour of her belief was in no way dimmed. The fault 
lay not in the dreams, but in her ignorance in selecting the 
wrong ones. 

That there are numbers of local stories founded on superstitious 
belief goes without saying. Such are common tothe uneducated 
of all countries. But they are almost as plentiful here as the 
sand on the sea-shore. We had driven out to the place where 
formerly sparkled the Lake of Agnano, and to our astonishment 
found it had disappeared. We afterwards learnt that it had 
been drained off as a commercial speculation, with the result of 
turning a healthy place into a malarious one. Whether it was a 
commercial success or not we do not know, but the soil appeared 
to be eminently productive of numerous vegetables. Our surprise 
brought the driver to the front. He told us how no one had ever 
been able to find the bottom of the lake, a statement which ap- 
peared irreconcilable with its present condition, and was no doubt 
occasioned by a little confusion between this and the so-called 
bottomless Lake of Averno. Warming up with our questions, 
cocchiere told us how the lake had been originally formed. A 
certain drover was crossing what was then a marsh on St. John’s 


* It is a curious fact, if true, that in the time of the cholera, not a ~— 
flea, at all other times superabundant, was to be found in Naples. The 
Statement came from a boatman to whom we sae 6 about the lively 


condition of his cushions. He evidently considered their condition praise- 


worthy, for, said he, “ fleas keep off the cholera”—a strange confusion of 
cause with effect. 
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day with a herd of cattle, when the latter unfortunately got 
stuck in a bog. Unable to extricate his cattle without great 
difficulty, the drover indulged in imprecations on the saint, who 
thereupon caused water to well up and overwhelm the impious 
drover and his herd. Ever afterwards on the anniversary of that 
day the cries of the unfortunate man and the lowing of the 
cattle were to be heard ; and cocchiere gave point to the tale by 
adding that he had heard them himself. This of course negatived 
disbelief on our part, and we merely remarked that it was a little 
rough on the cattle. Encouraged by the interest displayed in 
this story, our driver regaled us with another on our homeward 
journey. The hillside, it appeared, was infested with black 
spirits. On one occasion a steep part of the road bank had been 
loosened by these unpleasant inhabitants, and a man working on 
the top had been precipitated on to the road. When the poor 
fellow was picked up, he was not only dead, but black in the 
face. It was a slender foundation for the belief, considering the 
nature of the soil in these parts ; but we gathered by the driver's 
disapprobation of the merriment which his tale excited, that he 
believed the story himself; and we subsequently learnt that the 
superstition is universal, and that the fishermen will not even 
talk about the black spirits. 

It is of course a little difficult to say how much of these and 
similar stories the narrator himself believes. Probably he is super- 
stitious enough to believe a portion of them, and shrewd enough 
to add a little embellishment on his own account, in view of that 
extra half-franc which he hopes to receive at the end of the 
journey for having added his quota to the day’s amusement. 

But to return to the mundane affairs of Neapolitan life. Let 
us suppose that on reaching home the visitor hears that a parcel 
from England awaits him at the railway station. Unable to go 
himself, he sends his servant with the money, the official receipt, 
and a written request to the station-master to hand the parcel 
to the bearer. That ought to suffice, he thinks; but no one 
accustomed to Neapolitan ways will be surprised to learn that 
it does not. The bearer of the note is unknown personally to 
the station-master, and he must be identified. Fortunately 
this is not a difficult task, and a mutual acquaintance is 
unearthed close by. But a new difficulty is at once forth- 
coming. The parcel is declared to be of value (though obviously 
only a suit of clothes), and the Signor must either present him- 
self in person, or appoint an accredited agent to deliver the 
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parcel at his house. Next day, accordingly, the Signor presents 
himself; but here, again, identification is required, and this time 
it is attended with so much trouble that in disgust he accepts 
the services of the accredited agent. The following day this 
gentleman presents himself with the parcel, and the satisfaction 
is tempered by the little account produced with it. There is, 
first of all, the cost of the carriage ; then the ordinary customs ; 
then the town dues; then a charge for every day that it has 
been lying at the station ; then the agent’s charge, his tram, an 
extra sou or two because it is a warm day, and a glass of wine 
to wash it all down. On the next occasion when a parcel is 
sent from England, our visitor determines that it shall not be 
sent as a thing of value, and that it shall take its chance, but 
only to find that it makes no difference. A new set of excuses 
is framed, and it is not until the authority has made his little 
profit that the parcel reaches its destination. We have our- 
selves never yet been able to discover whether this is legalized 
or illegal robbery, but on one occasion we endeavoured to 
escape the black-mailing by directing the parcel to be sent on 
by post. This was no advantage; the gain appeared to be 
transferred from the station-master to the post-master, though 
perhaps they went halves. This latter was almost a gentleman 
in appearance, but he was not above accepting an extra 3 sous, 
which the steepness of the hill had given him the excuse to 
ask for. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in a climate like this the 
people should be indolent in their habits, but it is sometimes 
extremely exasperating. Although our rent was due to one of 
the leading men of business in the town, and although we paid 
it on the first occasion in cash, it was a fortnight before we could 
get an acknowledgment, and not until we had twice sent to ask 
for it. On the second occasion we wrote to beg our landlord to 
give us the receipt at once, that we might be sure that he had 
received the money, but he did not comply with our request. 
We soon learnt that an immediate reply is a thing unknown in 
Naples ; so much so, that when a certain Neapolitan friend visited 
London that which astonished him most was the receipt of an 
answer by return of post. But in another respect communication 
iseasy and rapid. The telephone is adopted everywhere, and 
few private houses are without it. 

In spite of a sternness of expression often to be found on a 
Neapolitan’s countenance, he is sometimes of a gentle nature, 
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erring perhaps on the side of softness. We call to mind a 
touching, if comical, scene. The gardener’s wife had a swollen 
face and was crying with pain ; near her stood her husband, a 
big man of 6 feet and more, also crying. “Is he in pain 
too?” we asked. “No,” replied the woman, “he is crying 
because I am in pain.” 

There is apparently much affection to be sometimes found 
between husband and wife. We were advised not to engage a 
certain boatman because he was always going home to his wife, 
to whom he was greatly attached. It was a fault we had never 
before met with in our experience, and did not lower him in our 
estimation. Perhaps it would not be a bad thing if that same 
attachment were more often found in England. But, after all, 
too much must not be said on that ground in praise of \the 
Neapolitan ; for though individual cases of tender attachment 
may be found, Neapolitans of all classes are not particular about 
giving their wives a taste of the stick. 

We were in Naples at the time the wounded were sent home 
after the disaster near Massowah. It was quite contrary to our 
notion of the fitness of things to see one of .those men being 
hugged and kissed by the crowds in the streets, and apparently 
standing there for that purpose. But these Southerners are 
impulsive, and their manners naturally do not accord with those 
of more northern races. 

The Neapolitans, we are sorry to say, have not yet learnt 
to treat their animals kindly. That may follow with improved 
education, but at present it is grievous to see the poor animals 
with their heavy loads and sore backs. In many cases the 
least trouble on the part of the drivers would ease the soreness, 
but they seem to be too callous even to lift a finger to ease a 
strap. This is the more noticeable as they appear to treat their 
children kindly. Occasionally one meets with a stern parent who 
is free with his “ disciplina,” and our boatman was by no means 
chary of the blows that fell on his son’s head, whenever there 
was a semblance of disobedience to his orders; but in other 
respects the boy was kindly treated. 

Would, too, that one could write of the increased cleanliness of 
the people! It is of course difficult in hot climates entirely to get 
rid of obnoxious insects, but habits of cleanliness would mitigate 
the plague. Filthy habits are also encouraged by the want of 
drainage in the homes. It is literally almost impossible to 
approach any of the landing-stages on the Chiaja on account of 
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the obnoxious odours arising from them. A sentinel is placed 
on each of these steps, but not to prevent the disgusting sights 
that meet the eye of all who are courageous enough to attempt 
a landing there. That would be foreign to the habits of the 
people. Again, a portion of the San Martino road, from which 
a lovely view is to be obtained, is rendered insufferable from the 
same cause. Let us hope that at some future time enough 
pressure will be brought to bear upon the municipal board to 
make them bestir themselves and enforce cleanly habits in the 
people. The cholera did something in that direction. Let us 
hope that it will not require another outbreak of disease to 
complete the work. 

With apologies to the reader for touching upon so unpleasant 
a theme, let us turn to society in Naples. Dumas describes the 
aristocracy as poor, and devoting all that they possessed, not to 
fine houses and sumptuous dinners, but to play and a fine 
equipage. We have little experience of the gambling tables, 
but it would seem that the Neapolitan, who wishes to cut 
a figure, at once provides himself with a fast trotter, whose paces 
he is never tired of exhibiting up and down the Chiaja. 
Society in Naples is most exclusive, and an Englishman is 
unlikely to see anything of it unless he comes armed with 
introductions. We are accustomed to laugh at the local and 
needy “Principessas” and the possessors of high-sounding 
titles, but at any rate they close up their ranks and preserve the 
pride which comes from a line of ancestry such as no Englishman 
can boast. Apart from the difficulty of entering their society, 
there is probably no wish to do so on the part of the ordinary 
Englishman. His knowledge of the language is generally too 
superficial to permit him to be at his ease, and he prefers the 
English society, in which he is sure to find a section agreeable 
to his wants and wishes. : 

In selecting a house for the winter, let the visitor be careful to 
see that there is a fireplace in the sitting-room. Many houses 
are entirely devoid of fireplaces, and, if they have a northern 
aspect, are anything but comfortable residences in the winter 
months. When the hills behind Vesuvius are covered with 
snow, and the wind sets in from the north, it becomes bitterly 
cold. We heard of a case this winter in which a fisherman was 
frozen to death in the Bay. But it does not need to be as cold 
as that to make the blaze from the fire delightful. The stove is 
anything but a good substitute ; still less is the “ braciere,” which 
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emits so unpleasant an odour, that it is usually deposited without 
much loss of time on the other side of the door, It is strange 
that a warmth-loving race like the Neapolitans should have any 
objection to fireplaces, but we were informed of a case in which 
the owner of a house declined to allow an Englishman to insert 
a fireplace, except on the condition that he should remove it on 
giving up the house. 

Although the foregoing pages have been, mainly devoted to 
pointing out defects or absurdities in Neapolitan life, it must not 
be supposed that the cloud has no silver lining. Rather has ita 
golden one. Who does not forget the petty annoyances of 
daily life as the eye gazes up at the glorious blue of heaven's 
own tint, or down upon the azure sea; now resting upon the 
transparent vapour issuing from Vesuvius, and now upon the 
rich colours of the old town itself? Who can visit the buried 
cities, wander among the old Roman remains that cover the hill- 
sides, and sit under the shade of the clustering vines, without 
feeling a sense of gratitude that his lot has been temporarily 
cast in a land so rich in records of man’s past skill and nature's 
bountiful works ? 

HOLCOMBE INGLEBY. 
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OVERLOOKING the capital of Bulgaria, by the side of the high 
road that leads to it from Ichtiman, there is a low-lying hill 
surrounded on the top by a deep ditch or circumvallation. 
From one side of it one may command a view of the strange 
jumble of slender white minarets and clumsy church towers, 
ruined mosques and irregular roofs, that make up the town 
of Sofia ; perched high on the other side is the little village of 
Karavoda, a cluster of mud-huts with a little whitewashed 
church, apparently somewhat neglected by its attendant pope. 
In the autumn evenings of 1880 the hill had a constant visitor in 
the shape of a lad of nineteen, dressed decently in rather shabby 
black clothes, and wearing the universal kalpak or black lamb- 
skin cap, who would toil up the summit from the side of Sofia 
and rest there awhile before descending Karavoda on the other 
side. He was a sad-looking youth, and on this particular 
evening, as he took up his usual position, he looked sadder 
than ever. 

Peter Bariloff was a native of Karavoda, and wished that he 
had been born in any other place, or else had never been born 
at all. He had been taken away from his country as a child of 
six years old, and it was only three months ago that he had 
returned to it after an absence of thirteen years. During that 
time he had passed from hand to hand, until he had found his 
way to the great American College that stands on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus by the side of the ancient towers of the 
Rouméli Hissar. There he had passed the last six years, and 
there he had received an education, such as was given to but 
few of his countrymen to receive. He had profited well by it, 
and had been happy enough while it lasted ; but, nevertheless, 
he had not forgotten that he was Bulgarian and might some 
day return to his country : of his home, indeed he remembered 
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little or nothing, save that he was son of Dragan Bariloff, a 
peasant of Karavoda near Sofia ; still the most cherished dream 
of his life was of the day when he should return to Bulgaria and 
give her the services of himself and his education. What 
position did he not hope to fill in his country ? Why should he 
not become her prime minister, the general of her armies, the 
liberator of her less fortunate neighbours? Only three months 
ago, he had left the shores of the Bosphorus, eager to fulfil his 
dreams. Only three months ago, he had traversed the road 
from Ichtiman, hurrying with a beating heart, impatient for a 
sight of his birthplace and the embraces of his long-lost family. 
And his dream had been fulfilled, as such dreams generally are. 

His home and family! Poor Peter! Karavoda was but a 
wretched collection of huts by the side of a mountain stream, 
and the meanest of them all was the house of his forefathers. 
That was his father, that bent old man, clothed in sheepskin 
from head to foot, whom dirt and old age had blended to one 
indescribable mellow colouring, so that it was hard to say where 
the sheep ended and the man began. This was his brother 
Georgi, this heavy lumpish peasant, whose face, were it not for its 
grinning stupidity, was curiously like Peter's own. His little 
sister Mariouchka, a poor half-starved, half-naked little imp. 
His mother was dead. His brother Dimitri—that wild beast his 
brother? If Peter shuddered at the others, from Dimitri he 
turned with absolute loathing. It is curious how like some 
men can be to animals. Dimitri had no forehead at all ; his 
ash-coloured shock of hair, bristling eyebrows and_ stubby 
moustaches, all seemed part of the matted and dirty skins that 
clothed him ; his eyes were two little beads, ever restless and 
bloodshot ; his cheeks were hollow, and a sharp pointed nose 
projected over a lipless gap of mouth filled with broken teeth. 
They were such men as Dimitri who gave rise to the legend of 
the man-wolf. The other occupants of the house were two 
savage-looking dogs, that sniffed with grave suspicion at his 
European clothes, and a burly pig who completed his discom- 
fiture by running between his legs. If only his family had 
appeared pleased to see him! But they were not. The cunning 
twinkle in his father’s eyes turned to fiery wrath when he found 
that his son had brought no money with him to add to the 
common stock: Giorgi stared at the well-dressed visitor with 
good-natured dismay ; Mariouchka with open-mouthed wonder; 
while Dimitri grinned at him with a wolfish leer, seeming to find 
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much selfish amusement in the situation. Peter had found his 
family and destroyed an illusion. 

His other illusions went more slowly—but still they went also 
No doubt his country was in great need of his services, but 
unfortunately his country was too blind to see it. Nowhere 
could he get employment ; the ministries were filled with other 
men. Government officers would not look at him ; he had no 
recommendation, and as there was no open competition, his 
transcendent talents did not come into play. There was the ladder 
that he proposed to climb, but he could not even get on the first 
rung of it. His money was gone, his patience exhausted. Peter 
grew desperate ; he became a schoolmaster, and drudged as an 
assistant usher on what could hardly be called a salary; so 
hungry was he sometimes that he could scarce refrain from 
begging a portion of his pupils’ dinners. Even that came to an 
end after a month, and his salary —eight roubles for the month 
—was not fully paid when he was dismissed. There was nothing 
for it but to return to Karavoda or starve in the streets of Sofia, 
those streets which he had imagined paved with gold. His 
father and Dimitri gibed at him, making his very life a burden 
to him, but not one of the family would have dreamt of refusing 
him a share of their shelter and rough food. He offered to work 
for them, but soon found he was useless. A Bulgarian peasant 
is a very highly skilled labourer in his own way: he has no 
machinery or mechanical appliance to aid him in cultivating 
the soil ; his rough tools are of the most primitive kind, and he 
ploughs, sows, reaps and threshes after the fashion that his 
people used some three centuries ago. Touse such implements, 
to cultivate the land after such rules as they followed, one must 
be born of the soil and inherit the manual skill and experience 
of generations ; Peter indeed, was by birth a son of the soil, but 
then he had renounced his birthright. There was but one way 
in which he could be useful—he could help his sister Mariouchka 
totend a flock of turkeys or retrieve the errant pig. Thus it 
came about that he took shelter with his family at Karavoda 
and tramped daily into Sofia in the fruitless search for employ- 
ment ; turning aside on his way home to the top of the hill, 
seeking, like Balaam, a point of advantage whence he might 
curse the city to his heart’s content, whence he might meditate 
on his fallen hopes, the imbecility of a world that rejected him, 
and the discomfort of a family circle that despised while it 
supported him, 
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Slowly the sun set behind the distant chain of the Balkans, 
and the autumn air grew chill. Peter raised himself from his 
recumbent position and, mournfully glancing at his worn clothes 
and broken boots, proceeded to descend the hill in the direction 
of the cart-track that led to Karavoda. The moment that he 
had chosen was an unfortunate one, for he just happened to 
come upon a number of peasants returning from the market of 
Sofia, headed by his brother Dimitri. Dimitri was driving 
before him five pack-horses, the head of one tied to the tail of 
the one before. Dimitri was gay ; he had imbibed much bad 
brandy in honour of a successful bargain. Dimitri whacked the 
last horse with a light heart, and sang, or rather howled cheer- 
fully, a dismal ballad as he reeled along the road. 

“Little brother! little Brother Peter!” he cried. “Oh, the 
beautiful little brother!” and he seized Peter by the arm. 
“ Come, we will walk together ; I will guide thee, for thou art 
drunk, my little brother ; see, I will hold thee up—but have a 
care, dear Peter, lest we fall.” Peter tried in vain to conceal his 
disgust as he stumbled along the road, supporting his dear 
relative. Suddenly Dimitri took it into his head to dance—and 
they rolled over together in the road. 

“Ho—ho! Thou canst not stand then at all, thou art very 
drunk, my Peter,” and Dimitri tried to clutch him again, but 
Peter eluded him. 

“What! you will not walk with me? The European 
gentleman is too grand for the poor Bulgar—Gospodin Peter 
—my lord Peter! he will not walk with his own brother.” 
Dimitri bowed with tipsy gravity. “Stay,” he cried, “thou art 
too proud to walk, thou shalt ride—thou shalt ride on my 
horse,” and catching hold of his luckless brother, he dragged 
him unsteadily towards the last pack-horse, who, taking a 
cessation of blows as a signal to stop, was quietly cropping the 
dusty grass by the roadside. 

“ Leave the lad alone, Dimitri Bariloff; let him go, he is doing 
you no harm.” It wasa girl that spoke, walking by the side of 
a bullock cart. 

“God save you, Anna Vasileff! Why should I not take care 
of my brother? God go with you, Anna Vasileff! and leave my 
brother Peter to ride his horse.” 

“Let him go, Dimitri, or it will be worse for you.” 

Dimitri only laughed in drunken defiance, and clung to his 
brother more viciously than before. 
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In another minute the girl had wrenched the pair apart, and 
after shaking Dimitri from side to side, gave him a push that 
rolled him under his horse’s legs: then lifting Peter like a child 
in her strong arms, she deposited him in the bullock cart and 
strode on beside it, a little flushed with the exertion, but 
heedless of the mocking laughter and brutal jest which Dimitri 
shouted after her. 

Peter, red with shame and anger, tried to descend. 

“No, stay where you are, Peter Bariloff. Are you not 
comfortable, why should you walk? See, I will get in also;” 
and suiting the action to the word, Anna scrambled into the 
telega and sat beside her unwilling companion, regarding him 
with eyes half-loving, half-maternal. 

The two were about the same age, but the girl was both the 
tallest and the strongest. To say that Anna was as strong as 
a man would be unfair to her; she was as strong as two 
ordinary men. Of the village of Karavoda she was the most 
considerable personage in more senses than one; her father, 
the richest peasant there, had died a year before, leaving his 
only child an heiress. Anna owned a flock of sheep, a 
considerable number of bullocks, a piece of land that was hers 
absolutely, and a sum of money buried in a pot somewhere, 
estimated by the village at various vast figures. One could see 
by her dress that she was wealthy; her long black hair, 
smoothed away from her forehead, fell in well-greased and 
innumerable plaits down to her heels, and not a plait that did 
fot carry at least a dozen roubles or other silver coins; a 
cataract of silver that poured down her broad back and jingled 
with every movement, so that the sound of her footstep was as 
sweet music in the ears of her Bulgarian lovers, and the sight of 
her dear raven tresses awoke in them covetous desire. The 
coarse home-spun smock was embroidered thick with many 
coloured silks and fringed with small silver coins, as was also 
the hem of her short petticoat. Her blue sleeveless jacket was 
new, and covered with quaint embroidery at the seams. Two 
large paper flowers adorned her comely head, and her neat 
white stockings ended in Bulgarian shoes—pieces of sheepskin 
laced on with many crossing thongs. 

In sad truth she was not pretty. The Bulgarians of the plain 
of Sofia are the least lovely of their race, all the Tartar charac- 
teristics seeming to have concentrated themselves there. Anna 
had a low and somewhat bulging forehead ; small twinkling eyes, 
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set wide apart ; a nose that might be called snub—for want of a 
flatter word—high cheek-bones and a wide mouth; the latter, 
however, showed two rows of beautiful strong white teeth. 
Withal, she had a good-natured, good-tempered expression, that 
made her face pleasant to look upon. What Peter thought of it 
would be hard to tell, but the occasional glance that he cast on 
her was full of apprehension. 

“Why do you always run away from us?” Anna asked, 
“You never speak to any one except that poor old Turk 
Mustapha. Why did you not dance with the others on Sunday? 
You don’t go to the Khan—what do you do?” 

“T cannot dance, and the others do not want me,” said 
Peter bitterly. 

“You like best to talk to Mustapha’s daughter, Satiha, a 
wretched little thing of twelve years old with a face as white as 
paper. Why, she is a baby !” 

“T don’t care for Satiha.” 

“Then why are you always at Mustapha’s house ?” 

“ Because he is glad to see me, and we talk of Stamboul.” 

“There are others who would be glad to see you, Peter 
Bariloff, if you would only come and talk with them.” Anna 
sighed heavily, and gazed at him with such tenderness that Peter 
blushed. “I too would like to hear of Stamboul and all you saw 
there. Will you not tell me some day ?” 

“TI will tell you now, if you wish,” said Peter nervously. 
“What would you like to hear?” 

“No, not now, but some day—soon,” said Anna softly. “Tell 
me, Peter, did the old Martha ever speak to you of me?” 

‘She has never spoken to me,” he answered. 

Anna’s face brightened. “Well, she will tell you that I am not 
going to marry Stefan Karatcheff, as they all said ; it is not true” 

“No?” said Peter feebly. 

“No. I do not care for Stefan Karatcheff. I do not like, 
and I shall not marry him. I do not wish to marry any one.” 

Peter looked greatly relieved. 

“Unless I like him better than Stefan Karatcheff,” Anna 
added gently. 

Peter’s face fell again. 

“Well! there is your road. You will come to see us Soom, 
will you not, Peter Bariloff? I should like you to come.” 

“Yes, I will come,” stammered out Peter; “and many thanks 
to you Anna; good night!” and he fled from his fair tormentof, 
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who passed on to her own house, where she lived with the old 
woman of whom she had spoken. 

Martha was a very important member of the village 
community, to whom she was midwife, doctor, wise-woman, and, 
to speak generally, a kind of female pope, only very much more 
respected and feared than her male colleague. Moreover she 
was the match-maker of the place ; it was to her that the fathers 
and mothers applied when they wished to marry off a son or a 
daughter, and her discretion in assorting brides and judgment 
in apportioning dowries was strictly to be relied on. To sucha 
woman Anna Vasileff was the object of much tender solicitude ; 
it had been by mere chance that she had been taken into the 
Vasileff household, but once there, she intended to settle herself 
for good. Like Mrs. Quickly, she flattered herself that “she knew 
Anne’s mind—never a woman knew more of it.” And that know- 
ledge she proposed to turn to profitable account. She had good 
reasons for wishing success to Stefan Karatcheff and—if Stefan 
had only known it—for wishing success to others besides ; but 
from Peter Bariloff she could expect nothing. However, as far 
asthe latter was concerned she was quite easy in her mind. 
Anna could hardly be such a fool as to marry a wretched boy 
who had not a kopeck to bless himself with. 

Nevertheless Anna’s fancy had taken a strong hold of her. 
Peter was so unlike the others both in dress and appearance. 
Being so strong herself, she did not think much of physical 
strength in others, and Peter’s very weakness lent him a fresh 
charm in her eyes. He was so learned too, and not knowing to 
what power such learning might not extend, she had a certain 
awe of it. Anna herself was as ignorant as it was possible for a 
peasant girl to be. She could do a day’s work in the fields with 
the best of them ; she could spin and make schiack, she could 
embroider, dance the fora for several hours without stopping, 
and sing, or rather chant a number of country songs; but she 
could neither read nor write. Her ideas of an outside world 
were limited: it was divided into Turks, Bulgarians, and 
foreigners, and the latter lived some beyond the Danube and 
some beyond the sea; the sea was a bigger river than the 
Danube, the Danube was a bigger river than the Isker, and the 
Isker was the biggest river she had ever seen. She had no 
religious ideas to speak of, but performed certain religious duties 
in order to be lucky in life, and not to go to hell when she died : 
she knew what hell was like, because she had seen a picture of 
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it—it was a burning house full of flames and black people, and 
she had no wish to go there. Her conduct was the consequence 
of certain traditions and certain instincts, and was withal as 
blameless and honest as any girl’s could be. 

Anna was not altogether satisfied with her conversation with 
Peter, and when she got home, poured out her doubts and 
misgivings to Martha, who listened to them with a sympathetic 
smile on her face and guile in her heart. Then having un- 
burdened herself of her troubles, she went to bed and dreamt of 
Peter—how she had rescued him from a pack of wild dogs, and 
that he was going to marry her in consequence. 

Peter in the meantime had gone home to eat the black bread 
of dependence, washed down with the cold water of charity. It 
was not an appetizing meal, nor was it improved by the presence 
of Dimitri, whose drunkenness had taken a quarrelsome form, 
and who poured forth a continual stream of tipsy vituperation, 
the burden of which fell on Peter’s unheeding ears 





“ Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 


“Will my life be always like this ?” thought Peter.. “Is it my 
fate to live always helpless, useless, and despised?” He groaned 
with impotent misery as he tossed on his hard bed until sleep 
overtook him also—-but he did not dream of Anna. 

Days passed, and Peter was still without any regular employ- 
ment. To his other difficulties two new ones had been added: 
to avoid Anna Vasileff, who became more determined as he 
became more reluctant ; and to keep out of the way of Stefan 
Karatcheff, who finding out what was the real obstacle to his 
happiness, was moved to great wrath and many grievous threats 
anent Peter’s bones. Mustapha’s ruined hut was his only sure 
place of refuge, and there he spent many hours in the week, 
playing with little Satiha, or helping Mustapha to work in his 
garden. 

How Mustapha managed to live, he alone could tell. Once 
the owner of a great chiflik or farm in the neighbourhood, he 
had been dispossessed of everything, and reduced to a state of 
beggary at the end of the Russian war. The tumbledown hut 
where he now lived, together with the garden, that seemed to 
provide him with all the necessaries of life, had once formed a 
small part of his former property, and from this refuge, such as it 
was, no one had thought fit to oust him. When a man has beet 
robbed of all his money in the bank, it is but courteous to leave 
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him what he has in his pockets; and in such courtesy at least 
the present rulers of the country were not wanting. Mustapha, 
who had lost everything that made up his former life, whose 
family, with the exception of his little daughter, had been 
cruelly massacred by some plundering Circassians, sent there for 
their defence, seemed too broken-spirited to attempt to mend his 
ruined fortunes, or even to retreat from the scene of disaster as 
most of his brother Turks had done. His Bulgarian neighbours, 
however, attributed his reluctance to leave the spot to other 
motives ; a rumour having got about that Mustapha was really 
an old miser who had a considerable treasure buried in his 
hovel. Bulgarian imagination was wont to run wild on’ the 
subject of money, and there were not wanting those who 
declared they had seen him counting it. However that might 
be, Peter looked upon his Turkish friends as the only friends he 
possessed, and never tired of pouring out to them the tale of his 
wrongs and disappointments. Mustapha would listen patiently, 
showing neither surprise nor indignation at the woeful recital, 
and Satiha would do her best to console him in her soft childish 
voice: Peter was to her a very kind and dear brother, and she 















































































































\ was full of sympathy for his troubles. 
P “But yourself, Mustapha,” Peter would say, after his own 

affairs had been discussed; “what are you going to do? 
s You cannot live here always ; besides, what is to happen to 
1: BB Satiha >” 
he “Satiha will some day go to my brother’s house at Samakow. 
- Iwill not go there also to be a burden to them. She is all I 
his have left, and while I live she will not leave me. Moreover, what 
ats should Ido? It is a poor life truly, but I cannot better it.” 
- “I would go to Stamboul and tell the ministers that I had 
ck, lost all for my country ; that Mustapha Bey, who fought for his 
his sovereign, was without shelter or food,” answered Peter. 

“The ministers? What can they do? They would not even 

nee ®& listen to me.” 
he “Then I would go to the Padishah himself.” 
> of “How should such a one as I am see the Padishah? Your 
hut words have not sense.” 
1 to “I would get to him!” cried Peter excitedly. “I would 
ed a throw myself before his horses’ feet at the Selamlik; I would 
asit_ i cyto him, ‘ See, Highness, thy servant who fought with Shakir 
ee at Tashkessen, who left house and family for country’s sake, who 
eav 





lost all and was wounded, he is now without a home and without 
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bread, ride over him and finish what the Russians began.’ Qh! 
he would listen to you!” cried Peter, carried away by his 
own enthusiasm. “How could he refuse it, if he only knew 
you ?” 

“Words, my son, idle words. One prays not to the sun to 
stay the bitter wind ; though the sun shine kindly, the wind will 
yet blow keen. What could the Padishah do for me? Will he 
give me back my chifiik? and if he could, who shall give me 
back my wife? Where are Nedhim and Mehemet, my sons? 
It is the will of Allah, it is the will of Allah, the all-mighty, the 
all-wise, the all-merciful,” he repeated mechanically. 

Peter for awhile remained silent and then—* Listen, Mustapha, 
you know how I should sorrow if you left this place, and yet 
you must leave it—it is not safe for you.” 

“Not safe ? Why who should harm us? No one in Karavoda. 
They are good neighbours and kind to me, your Bulgarian 
kinsfolk, as I too was once to them; and I am grateful. 
Besides, what good can they get from me? a sheep cannot be 
shorn twice.” 

“They say that you have money here; that you received 
from the Government part of the price of your chiflik. Do not 
laugh; it is Dimitri, my brother,—who is a liar,” added Peter, 
parenthetically. “He says that he has seen you counting it 
You know what the people are ; they are suspicious and greedy, 
and will believe even Dimitri if he speaks of money.” 

“No—no, they would not molest me even though I had the 
money, and they know that I have not.” 

It was useless to press the old man further, and Peter gave up 
the attempt, the more willingly that he dreaded the day whea 
he should find himself without even the sympathy of Satiha and 
her father. The weather was growing daily colder as the winter 
months drew on. Peter found employment from time to time, 
but some kind of fatality attended his efforts, and no sooner did 
he think himself settled than capricious fortune deserted him 
again. He became assistant in the printing office of a news 
paper. It was a new venture of its kind, and called itself the 
“Liberty of Bulgaria ;” it abused the Government, the Church 
and the Russians ; but it did not pay. It changed its nam 
became “The Order of Sofia;” it extolled the Prince and his 

ministers, still abused the Russians, and hinted that the Turks 
were not as black as they were painted; but it did not pay 
Then it called itself the “ Voice of the People ;”. it described the 
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Prince as a robber and his ministers as brigands, recommended 
an appeal to Russia for release, and addressed frenzied articles 
to the Russian Agent ; the Russian Agent assured them of his 
most profound sympathy; but it did not pay. Then the 
newspaper became bankrupt. 

Peter next became book-keeper to a Jew in the Bazaar,—a 
red-haired Jew, that rejoiced in fur trimmings to his coat and 
shoes and wore a gaberdine; but, like most red-haired Jews, 
he had a bad temper. Many were Peter’s trials and great was 
his patience, until one day when his master, being displeased, 
followed the pleasant custom of his people and spat in his face. 
Peter tried to strangle him, failed, and was ejected from the 
shop with a severe beating in lieu of his wages, which were in 
arrear. 

What could he turn to next? There was an Armenian who 
kept a wine shop opposite the market-place, and who required a 
man-of-all-work. Peter applied for the place and was accepted. 
His duties were multifarious ; he had to sweep the shop—not 
too often, to draw the wine and see that it was paid for; to 
count the money and keep the books. The Armenian looked 
on. The clients were chiefly Greeks and Italians; in the day- 
time they got their breakfast and dinner there, and at night 
would return there to drink, play cards, quarrel, and sleep 
beneath the tables ; underneath a table is the safest place to 
sleep when there is a chance of knives being drawn and lights 
put out. Peter the future legislator of Bulgaria, Peter the 
victorious general, Peter the hero of his age, Peter the dreamer, 
drew the wine and watered it, waited on quarrelsome and dirty 
Greeks, dirty and quarrelsome Italians, ran their errands, bore 
their abuse and ate their scraps. The Armenian, finding him 
honest and intelligent, treated him well; but the life was none 
the less horrible to him. Wherever the coarse red wine of the 
country was spilt, it left deep purple stains on table and floor ; 
Peter felt that the stain was upon him also, and that his very 
soul must be dyed with the dregs of his degradation. 

One day, soon after the first snow had fallen, Martha came to 
see him. She must speak to him at once, she said ; he must go 
with her directly, and she would take no excuse. Peter followed 
her in silent dismay ; he guessed what the matter in hand was 
though he had not seen Anna Vasileff for some time, and hoped 
that she had forgotten him. Martha turned into the ruins of 
some old Baths, and after glancing around, made her commu- 
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nication. Why did Peter persist in living at Sofia? He was 
starving there—all the village of Karavoda knew that. And all 
the time he might have a fine house in Karavoda, lots of money, 
and a beautiful wife. Martha grew quite eloquent in her 
expostulations ; she had, indeed, no wish to succeed in her 
mission, but as she gathered from Peter’s face that there was no 
chance of his yielding to persuasion, she indulged in all her 
powers of rhetoric, not so much for his benefit, as to satisfy the 
owner of a white petticoat that she could dimly discern behind 
the ruined wall. Delicacy forbade Anna to take part in the 
discussion herself, but anxiety and distrust compelled her to 
witness it. Hidden in the shadows of the deserted building, she 
listened with beating heart to Martha’s arguments and Peter's 
sulky replies. Why does not Martha say this and this? she 
thought ; how much better she could have pleaded herself than 
that stupid old woman did! she bit her lips and clenched her 
hands, to prevent herself from rushing forward, while the 
unspoken words almost choked her. 

At length Peter lost all patience, and broke out desperately: 
“Enough, enough. Leave me alone. Why should I marry Anna 
Vasileff? I do not want her money or her house; and as for 
herself—I hate the very sight of her ugly face. Let her buy 
some other husband if she be so anxious to marry, and let her 
leave me in peace.” 

There is a limit to all powers of endurance, and Anna had 
reached hers. The hoarse cry of rage with which she sprang 
forward between the two would have terrified a stouter heart 
than Peter’s. Martha slipped quietly away, and left Anna to 
finish her business herself. For a moment she stood speechless 
with fury—maddened with the sense of base ingratitude— 
spreteque injuria forme ! 

“I buy a husband? May your tongue wither in your mouth, 
Peter Bariloff, ere you speak of an honest girl like that! Do 
you think I loved you? I never loved you—I only pitied you 
Who but I was kind to you when the others laughed at you? 
Who but I had ever a good word for the proud useless fool? A 
dog would have been more grateful. Stay, you shall hear me!’ 
and she thrust Peter back. “Who ever said I cared for you? 
I would not marry you though you were the son of the Czar. | 
would not marry you though you prayed me on your knees. | 
buy a husband? Do I then want a beggar for a husband— 
beggar in rags? I will soon show you how much I care fot 
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you. What! you did not know I was there? You did not 
mean to offend me? What do I care what you mean or what 
you say? I hate you—I despise you!” In a whirlwind of fury 
Anna flung herself out of the building, leaving Peter to return to 
his duties, feeling rather crestfallen, and not a little ashamed of 
himself. 

Of a truth, Peter was very sorry for what had passed ; he was 
really grateful for the many kindnesses that Anna had done 
him, and would gladly have shown his gratitude. Unfortunately 
he had felt that Anna required something more of him than he 
could give, and on that account he had avoided her ; it is difficult 
to show a due sense of gratitude and avoid a person at the 
same time. As for love, he had none for her or for any one 
else; the only being that he really cared for was a certain 
Peter Bariloff who had arrived in Bulgaria some six months 
before, full of ambition and wild dreams, some of which dreams 
he still hoped might be fulfilled. To marry a peasant girl 
like Anna would destroy the vision of that Peter Bariloff. 
Love for a woman? he hardly knew what it meant; if he had 
ever thought of the two things together, it would be such a 
woman as Mustapha’s daughter, Satiha, might grow to be, 
a woman with a delicate face, low musical voice, and gentle 
ways. Anna did not resemble this ideal ; and as to Satiha, she 
was only a child of thirteen. He was sorry that he had 
offended Anna—very sorry indeed. His ears burnt red with 
shame as he thought of his insulting words—the only answer 
he had given to all the kindness lavished on him. He made 
up his mind that he would go to Karavoda and ask her for- 
giveness, if only she could forgive him and forget him too. 
Days passed, and he was still hesitating, and then at the end 
of the week he heard news that changed his mind again. 

Anna had married Stefan Karatcheff. 

Stefan Karatcheff, the owner of many carts and bullocks, 
who was greedily avaricious, pig-headed, and ungainly in his 
person, straddling in his walk after the fashion of his own cattle. 
But then he was well to do, and well connected, for his god- 
father was the natchalnik of Orchanié. It was a very good 
match, Martha said, and every one knew her experience in such 
matters. Surely Anna was well avenged. 

Peter did not break his heart. Relieved of two of his troubles, 
he struggled bravely on, and had it not been for the nature 
of his occupation would have been almost content with his 
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life. His master had taken a liking for the quiet lad who 
was so clever with his accounts and willing to work, and when 
the new year came he raised his wages a little—very little, 
and gave him a sheepskin jacket which Peter much needed; 
the poor black clothes had become grievously ragged, the 
broken boots scarce held together, and the winter was bitterly 
cold. All the town, all the plain of Sofia lay deep in snow, 
the country carts could scarce struggle in through the heavy 
drifts ; the aradas and light carriages that had once rattled so 
noisily over the pavement had given way to sleighs that glided 
swiftly and noiselessly through the half-empty streets ; streets 
that had been so full of sound were dumb and silent as though 
the voice of the town was smothered in its snowy blanket. 
Mountain streams and fountains were ice-bound ; even the hot 
sulphurous springs, that bubbled up in the midst of the bazaar, 
were fringed with thick yellow crystals of fantastic shapes, 
In the open shops Jew, Turk, and Gentile alike cowered with 
cold, stretching blue quivering hands over their rude earthen- 
ware pots filled with glowing charcoal ; the very breath of the 
passing peasants turned to icicles in their beards and brown 
fur caps. Peter shivered, stamped his feet and swung his arms; 
why had he ever left the sheltered shore of the Bosphorus, with 
its warm sunny corners and windless nooks? His thoughts 
often strayed back to those pleasant days and places ; in every 
mosque there is al Mehrab, the niche that points towards Mecca. 
Peter’s Mecca was Constantinople,and al Mehrab, the corner in 
his heart, was occupied by Mustapha and his daughter, with 
whom his thoughts of Constantinople had of late been asso- 
ciated. What would become of them in this bitter weather? 
he shuddered as he thought of their wretched hut, their poverty, 
and the scanty clothing of the delicate child. Out of his small 
savings he bought a pair of warm shoes for Satiha and a bright 
handkerchief for her head, and determined to go and see them 
at once, obtaining leave of absence from his master. 

It was late in the afternoon when he started from Sofia ; the 
roads were slippery, and as he turned off the high road on to the 
track beaten through the snow to Karavoda, he had hard work 
to struggle along. From mountain range to mountain range the 
white sheet of snow stretched unbroken across the plain ; there 
was not a sign of life anywhere, save where the vultures, poised 
high overhead in their slow circling flight, searched with keen 
eyes for the carrion that the snowy winding sheet had shrouded 
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from their sight. At length he reached the top of the ascent, 
and leaving on his right the hill where he had spent so many 
unhappy hours, he proceeded to descend to the village that lay 
below. It was already so late, that he resolved to sleep at his 
father’s house, and go on to Mustapha’s the next morning. 

The village seemed almost buried in snow; the shallow 
stream that flowed through it was reduced to a feeble thread of 
water struggling between the icy pavements of its stony sides. 
Hardly a soul was to be seen outside the houses; but at the 
turning of one of the cross paths Peter stumbled against a woman, 
who turned, and showed him the face of Anna Vasileff. The 
meeting was not a pleasant one for either, and Peter looked very 
red and foolish, with reason, as he mumbled some words of 
greeting. Anna returned no answer, but stood for a minute 
staring athim. Her face grew pale, but its expression was rather 
one of guilty terror and remorse than of anger; then turning 
quickly she hurried from the spot without a word. Peter, some- 
what mystified, went on to his father’s house, but soon forgot his 
wonder in the boisterous greeting that his father and Giorgi 
accorded him. The former had become quite reconciled to his 
son since the day that the latter having earned some money 
had brought him a few roubles to be taken care of. Dimitri 
was absent. 

Supper was not long over, when Peter was summoned to speak 
to some one outside the door. A woman was standing there who 
beckoned to him to follow her a little distance from the house ; 
then she uncovered her face, and Peter recognized Anna Vasileff 
again. For a minute the two stood facing each other in silence ; 
it was Anna who spoke first in a hard constrained voice. 

“Listen, Peter Bariloff; you must go at once to the house of 
Mustapha the Turk. Tell him he must leave it directly. Let 
him go anywhere, but he must not stay there an hour more, or it 
may be too late.” 

“Why ? what has happened ?” 

“T cannot tell you, but he must go.” 

“But he will not go without some reason. Why should he 
leave his house? what will happen to him if he does not ?” 

“They are going there to-night to rob him. There are three 
of them ; your brother Dimitri is one, and black Kouroff from 
Slatina is another. Go, go, Peter, or it may be too late!” 

“But it is stupid. Mustapha has nothing to rob. Who 
believes in that old story of his money ?” 
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“But they do believe it. Oh, I will tell you all then. They 
were talking of it the other night, and Dimitri said it was a 
shame that Mustapha should keep money that was stolen from 
the village, and that he knew that the Turk had it; but the 
others only laughed at him. And then—then I said that it was 
true, and that you had told me so——” 

“But why ? I never told you so.” 

Anna wrung her hands. “Oh, Peter, cannot you understand? 
I was angry with you ; I wanted to hurt you; to make you feel 
it; and there was no way—no way to do it; and then Dimitri 
spoke of Mustapha, and I thought—I thought if I could do 
Mustapha a mischief you would be sorry ; and so I swore that 
he had the money for the chifizk hidden in his house, and that 
you had told me of it; and then Stefan swore that if that was 
so, he should never take it out of the country with him. They 
are going there to-night ; Kouroff is with them, and has a gun. 
They will do more than rob him, for Stefan will do anything 
for money. This morning I was sorry, but I dared not go to 
Mustapha’s house to warn him, lest they should see me ; and 
then this evening I saw you; and when they went off to the 
Khan—they are drinking there now—I slipped out to come and 
tell you. Stay, Peter! one minute! Get Mustapha away, but 
do not let them see you, nor tell any one that I warned you, 
and take care of yourself.” 

Peter turned away without a word. 

“One minute, stay one minute more; you will forgive me, 
Peter? I was angry; you know why I was angry; but I am 
sorry now. Say you forgive me, Peter.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Anna Karatcheff; you have 
done well to warn me, and I thank you for it.” 

“Say you wish me well before you go, Peter Bariloff. See—I 
was angry when I did it, and I am sorry now.” Anna caught 
his hands, her eyes full of tears, her foolish lips trembling. 

“TI wish you well, Anna. God go with you!” 

For a minute she held his hands tightly. Then Peter felt two 
arms clasped round his neck and a wet cheek pressed against 
his own, and in an instant Anna was gone. 

There was no time to be lost. Peter did not even re-enter the 
house, but started off at once to the bridge, on the other side of 
which was the house of Mustapha. It was nearly a mile from 
the village, but he calculated that he had a full hour before him, 
for the men were not likely to leave the Khan before midnight, 
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and when they did leave it, would probably take a longer time 
to get over the ground than he would. Dark though the night 
was, every landmark showed out clear and distinct against the 
snow-covered ground, and he had no difficulty in finding his 
way, though every now and then he sank almost to his waist in 
the deep drifts. Arrived at the hut, he called Mustapha by 
name, but there was no answer. He tried the door; it was 
unbarred ; he pushed it open and entered the house ; he called 
Mustapha again, no sound in response. After a little search he 
found some matches in his pocket and struck a light ; no one 
was there, not a sign of Mustapha or his household belongings ; 
the house was empty, the hearth was cold—Mustapha and his 
daughter were gone. 

Peter sat down on the wooden divan to collect his thoughts 
Mustapha must have received some other warning, and had 
left his house in consequence ; at any rate he was gone and 
presumably safe, and Peter heaved a sigh of profound relief. 
Then he thought of the presents he had brought for Satiha ; the 
handkerchief, he had tied round his neck: he pulled it off and 
held it in his hand to look at it; the colours were very pretty 
and bright, but he could not see them in the dark ; he wondered 
what Satiha would have said when he gave it to her—would he 
ever see her again to give it to hernow? They were gone— 
Satiha and her father—who knew where they were gone to? 
The last link between him and his former life had been severed ; 
for Satiha with her pretty ways he had felt a real love and 
affection, and now he should see her no more. A violent sob 
rose in his throat, half-choking him, and then suddenly his 
over-wrought nerves gave way; he buried his face in the 
handkerchief and burst into tears. 

The time passed, some two hours went by, and he still sat 
there, confusedly thinking out the events of the day, and trying 
to realize that Satiha was gone; thinking too a little of his 
interview with Anna. Why did her words, “ Forgive me, Peter !” 
so ring in his ears? After all, there was nothing to forgive— 
no harm had been done, for Satiha was gone. “Forgive me, 
Peter!” he heard it so clearly that time that he sprang to his 
feet. There seemed to be really a sound of voices outside ; he 
listened, and suddenly remembered where he was and why 
he had come there. Unsteadily, half-dazed with the cold, he 
moved to the door and passed out. There was a blinding flash 
and loud report, while a heavy weight seemed to have struck 
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him in the chest. He staggered on to his knees and then fell 
prone on his face, clutching at the snow. 

Five minutes later three men came out of the hut. “ The girl 
is gone—where can the money be? See if that cursed Turk is 
not still. living ; perhaps we can make him tell us where he 
keeps the money.” 

“Look here! This cannot be the Turk. Bring the light, 
Dimitri.” 

Stefan turned over the body. The light fell on a pale boyish 
face, as white as the snow beneath; the half-closed eyes and 
parted lips gave it a wistful questioning look. One hand was 
pressed to the left side, whence a dark stream had stained the 
snow, the other still held tightly a coloured handkerchief. 
Stefan gave vent to a violent execration. Dimitri stared at the 
poor dead face—then broke into a stupid laugh. 

“Why it was Brother Peter after all—it is Brother Peter!” 





W. HUBBARD. 
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“ THE territory of the mines of precious stones, in the district of 
Chiappien, in the kingdom of Ava, is by observation in latitude 
22° 16’ north. It is surrounded by nine mountains. The soil 
is uneven and full of marshes, which form seventeen small lakes, 
each having a particular name.” 

Such was the description written by the Jesuit monk D’Amato 
from his mission-house in Burma to a friend in Rome over fifty 
years ago of the region to which we were proceeding slowly in 
November last. 

It was anticipated that we should not reach this unknown 
country without meeting with some opposition, and on Nov. 15th 
a force of Shans was found stockaded in our front on the 
Kodan River. The ground they had chosen was a spot on 
which two years previously an army of Theebaw’s had been 
completely routed. A successful flanking movement, however, 
cleared them out completely in a little over an hour, several 
dead and wounded men being left behind. 

No more opposition being met with, Sagadoun at the foot of 
the hills was reached and occupied, and a halt was made for a 
few days. From’ here, 6000 feet above us, glittering in the 
sun, could be seen the peaks of Shwee-ov-Toun, which were 
promptly christened Sheba’s breasts, from their supposed like- 
ness to the hills that guarded King Solomon’s mines, and lesser 
peaks covered with jungle forest, from which peeped out a 
native village or a green patch of cultivation. 

On Dec. 18th the march up the hills began. The only 
transport that could be used along these mountain tracks was 
that of pack mules and ponies, and hard work these poor beasts 
found it, often ascending 2000 feet in a day, and many a man 
wondered as he tramped along if his kit and food would reach 
him before midnight. At each camp new and curious views 
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would open themselves out before us ; at one point the plains 
and hills between us and Bhamo could be seen stretching for 
miles and miles in the bright evening sunlight ; next morning 
the same country would be covered with white clouds floating 
far below our position, appearing like some huge snow field. 
Again, at another camp would be discovered away to the east 
some mountain range of Yunnan veiled in blue mist. 

As the force proceeded, the Shans and Dacoits fell back, 
evacuating one strong stockade after another, till at last, on the 
morning before Christmas Day, we reached a point at the end 
of a narrow valley where the hills rose high above us, and 
through which two narrow passes lead directly into the Ruby 
Mine district. It was found that these passes were strongly 
stockaded, and held by the enemy in force. 

General Stewart determined to attack the position on our 
right front first, as it would otherwise command our flank. A 
few shells were first dropped into it, and then an attacking party 
moved forward ; in about an hour a ringing cheer informed us 
that the stockade was taken, and soon its former occupants 
could be seen scuttling over the hills, conspicuous in their white 
jackets and large straw hats. It was too late, however, to give 
proper attention to the stockade on our left which commanded 
the road to Mogok; so camp was pitched, and on the order 
bugle sounding it was found that we were to spend a quiet 
Christmas Day, for the last few days’ work had exhausted both 
men and beasts. At an elevation of about 6000 feet, the 
morning of Dec. 25th dawned in quite an English fashion; 
a heavy white frost covered the ground, and bitter were the 
complaints at the coldness of the night. The popular Padre of 
the force held divine service and the day passed quietly. Next 
morning the column started early, but only to discover that the 
series of stockades on our left had been abandoned: they had 
been most carefully constructed and cleverly masked, and would, 
properly held, have formed a very formidable obstacle to the 
advance. 

To understand the reason of this sudden evacuation the 
nature of the force engaged against us must be explained. 
The head men of the Ruby Mine district had been for the last 
few years more or less independent. Despising Theebaw’s 
weak rule, they collected revenue which they did not pay into 
the royal treasury, and exercised extensive powers over their 
weaker neighbours. These few Burmese were very unwilling to 
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give up their lucrative position without a murmur ; they therefore 
collected a mercenary force of about 1000 men, recruited chiefly 
from different Dacoit bands and from the neighbouring Shan 
States, agreeing to pay each warrior two rupees for fighting 
days and one rupee on non-fighting days, and giving them 
permission to find billets in any harmless village that was 
not strong enough to protect itself. They collected a sum 
of Rs.50,000 of which they expended Rs.20,000 in arms and 
advances. On our arrival before the two passes a considerable 
surplus of pay was due to these mercenaries, who after once 
testing the quality of our men and arms began to doubt if they 
were themselves invincible. They knew if they were again beaten 
they would not have the slighest chance of obtaining the balance 
of their money, and so, liking rupees, but disliking fighting, they 
fell back on Christmas Day, clamouring for their rights. It 
was then discovered that the custodian of the Rs.30,000, who 
was also the principal man of the district, had bolted. This 
curious force now: took things into their own hands, looted the 
rich villages of their employers, and separated each man to his 
home. 

Thus the opposition against us evaporated and we entered 
the Ruby Mine valleys of Burma without firing another shot. 
On the morning of January 27th the last ridge overlooking 
Mogok was reached and the town lay at our feet. 

Gilt pagodas, glittering steeples, Kyoungs and _ houses, 
picturesquely situated in a long valley with a background of 
hills towering high above, rich with the different colours of the 
jungle foliage, and here and there variegated with patches of red 
and white, where a landslip had torn away the forest trees, or a 
new mine had been opened out. Such was the first impression 
of “the territory of mines of precious stones,” as the old Jesuit 
monk designated it. 

We looked in vain for the seventeen small lakes, and found 
instead long stretches of rice fields, yellow now in the dry season, 
but which will become a vivid green when the rains commence. 
Between the valley and the background there appeared to be a 
perfect labyrinth of minor ranges of hills and rolling ground, and 
a huge rock reared itself up from the plain like an island in some 
vast sea. 

On closer inspection it appears without doubt that, centuries 
ago, this valley was an immense lake, and probably before that 
a volcanic crater; this will account for the curious bones 
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of animals which the natives find in their excavations after 
precious stones. 

The ruby-bearing district, of which we had now reached the 
centre, may be described as lying in a few compact valley basins, 
the principal of which are Mogok, Yebu, Kathé and Kiapien. 
To the north is the mountain ridge over which our expedition 
hadcome. This range, known as the Shwee Doung, or Golden 
Mountains, runs east and west from the main chain that forms 
the backbone of Burma, dividing the Irrawaddi and Salween 
rivers, and its highest peak culminates at a point behind Mogok, 
at an elevation of 9000 feet, known as Toun-Mee or the 
Dark Mountain. These valley basins are really subordinate 
parts of one large basin intersected by numerous streams which 
finally unite ; on the eastern side they enter a deep gorge running 
south towards Mainloung, while the waters on the western side 
find their way into the Maddea valley. 

The principal features of these valleys are the ridges and 
isolated peaks of gneiss rocks that surround them, blackened by 
the hand of time, but where broken, showing a clear white 
fracture almost like pure marble. Through these rocks and 
fissures water conduits have been constructed, and the ravines 
are bridged over by aqueducts built with solid timber. 

At first one would think that the southern slopes of the hills 
had been worked to the larger extent for rubies ; for the red and 
white scars on the hill-sides are much more numerous there 
than on the northern slopes. But it appears that just the 
reverse is the case, for the landslips on the former are natural, 
while those on the latter are mostly artificial and caused bya 
primitive system of hydraulic mining. It is related that nearly 
all these slips occurred in January of 1886, the month in which 
King Theebaw was dethroned, and the natives believe that 
nature thus showed its grief at the fall of the Alompra 
dynasty. 

The town of Mogok itself is the centre, both politically and 
commercially, within this area; from it, good mule tracks lead 
to Momeit, Mainloung and other Shan States, and a bazaar is 
held in its market on every fifth day, and is attended by the 
people of the villages for fifty miles round. 

The population of the town is more dense than in any other 
part of the region, and there has been a large display of wealth, 
by some of the few rich headmen, in the great number of 
pagodas erected in various groups about the valley as well as in 
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travellers to stay in. 

These monasteries, the home of the Buddhist priests, contain 
some most beautiful and curious carvings ; but their possessors 
seem to treasure more, various articles of European manufacture. 
In these Kyoungs you meet with an old-fashioned champagne 
glass or an American clock, or a gold Godama* will be seen re- 
clining by an English brass candle-stick. The priests exercise 
great ingenuity in hiding their so-called curios. Much amusement 
was caused at one monastery when its former occupier returned, 
by his going to a small outhouse, the use of which need not be 
specified, disappearing through a hole in the floor and returning 
with several cushions, rugs and glass decanters; it appeared 
that these valuables had been hidden in an underground gallery, 
running at right angles to the foundation of the house, while 
the images of Buddha and the sacred books had been left to 
take their chance above ground. Besides these monasteries, 
little spirit or nat-houses are dotted over the side of the hills, at 
which the inhabitants and miners continually deposit offerings 
of fruit and flowers ; in fact, the people seem to hold these spirits 
of the woods in great awe, from their reputed power of doing 
good or evil. 

Mogok in former days appears to have had a large trade in 
dry tea and other products; its inhabitants are mostly Shans, 
but the language of business is Burmese. The entire district, 
however, contains a wonderful diversity of races: the Kiapien 
people are pure Burmese; Kathé is inhabited by the des- 
cendants of a tribe of the same name who live in Mannipur, 
some of whom were taken prisoners in one of the wars between 
Burma and Assam, and sent up to the ruby mines in slave-gangs 
by the then reigning king ; but they have been settled so long, 
and have so frequently intermarried with the Burmese, that they 
have changed from Hinduism to Buddhism, and have entirely 
forgotten their original language. In many of the smaller 
villages are Paloungs, a tribe of hill people who cultivate tea 
inthe mountains between China and Burma, and, strange to say, 
the costume of their women bears a marked resemblance to the 
ordinary dress of the Italian peasant. There are, besides, to be 
met everywhere innumerable Meinthas, dressed in a curious blue 
serge of native manufacture ; these are the labouring class of the 
district, and turn their hand to anything. They come from a 

* Image of Buddha. 
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state about ten marches east of Momeit, and their ancestors are 
believed to be the elephant-drivers and camp-followers of a 
mighty army taken by an old King of Pagan some hundreds of 
years ago to conquer Yunnan: they either deserted, or were left 
behind and settled in the country, marrying Chinese wives ; and 
they certainly might be proud of their descendants, for the 
Meinthas of to-day are a hard-working and thrifty race. Pure 
Chinese are also to be met with ; while Panthés or Mahommedan 
Chinese are the principal traders of the district, continually 
moving about with their caravans of pack mules loaded with 
European cotton goods, and eager for peace and a settled 
government. 

The mines which have attracted all these races into com- 
paratively so small an area are of three distinct kinds. The 
metamorphic or gneiss rock furnishes the first, and probably in 
the near future the most important of these. Huge fissures 
traverse its mass in all directions, caused by shrinkage in long 
past ages, and these fissures have been filled, probably at an 
early stage of transformation, with a soft reddish and blackish 
clayey earth, generally containing rubies. These have escaped 
much of the water-wearing process to which the stones in the 
lower valley appear to have been subjected, and it is reported 
that some of the best gems have been found in such fissures. 
These crevices are called by the Burmese “ Loos” or caves; 
they work them in a most superficial manner, simply following 
the veins of soft earth between the walls of rock as far as 
practicable, or until they are stopped by poisonous gas. The 
earth is extracted and washed by hand in small round flat trays 
of bamboo basket-work. The most remarkable example of this 
system of mining is found on the Pingoo-Doung, or Pagoda Hill 
near Kiapien, a huge black mass of rock rising high above the 
valley, and carrying ruby-bearing earth both in its fissures and 
flanks. On its summit a gilt pagoda has been erected which 
forms a land-mark for miles round, sparkling in the sun above its 
less favoured neighbours. The workings on it are of a dangerous 
character, and fifteen miners were killed a little while ago bya 
landslip. 

, The second variety of mines is found on the sides of these 
rocky hills, where diversified strata of a red and white clayey 
consistency have been upheaved. The earth contains masses 
of harder material, undergoing rapid disintegration wherever 
exposed to the action of the air ; some of it is almost as light as 
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pumice stone and other portions nearly as hard as granite. The 
original material from which this red and white clayey stuff has 
proceeded is believed to be the matrix of the corrundum which 
furnishes the ruby and sapphire in their now existing state. 
But repeated transformations must have been undergone since 
the formation of the original rock, during which selections and 
distributions of the valuable stone have occurred ; for although 
the natives say that such stones may be found throughout 
almost the entire mass of this reddish earth, yet only certain 
places have been systematically worked for them. 

This is done by a simple system of hydraulic mining on a 
small scale. Water is brought in an open conduit from the side 
of the hill in channels, never more than eighteen inches square, 
and delivered with very little pressure. This water is employed 
towash the earth, generally along a natural channel, to the lowest 
part of the working, and at night is diverted into bamboo pipes 
which throw a spray on to different sides of the excavation. 
The earth thus softened, is dug out in the morning by hand, 
usually with tools like gardeners’ spuds, and then washed in the 
stream. Thus the whole ofa hill-side is slowly eaten away and 
its rubies extracted. 

The third and last system of mining employed, is by sinking 
pits in the lower or plain parts of the valleys. The ruby strata 
here are of a different character, and a final process of discrimi- 
nation appears to have distributed pockets of ruby-bearing earth 
under the entire area of the flat land in the different valleys. 

This earth is called by the natives “Byun,” and is generally 
found at two different depths, the first layer at about four feet, 
and the second, and richer one, at twenty to thirty feet below 
the surface. It is generally extracted by a company of miners, 
ten or twelve in number. Pits are dug about eight feet square, 
lined with rough timber, and stayed with four cross-pieces at 
intervals. Water enters the pit on sinking a short distance 
below the surface, and the principal work and source of expense 
is keeping the mine free from water. Upright posts are let 
into the ground at a short distance from the mouth, and a 
fork is cut in the upper end of each. In this fork is balanced a 
lever, the longer arm of which hangs over the pit, while the 
shorter arm carries a bucket weighted with stones to counter- 
balance the contents of the basket which is connected with the 
longer arm by a bamboo which reaches to the bottom of the pit. 
This contrivance forms a most efficient though simple means of 
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raising both water and earth by manual labour. Generaily six 
or eight of these levers overhang each pit in actual working, and 
probably the proportion of water buckets in constant use to 
earth baskets is two to one. Three men at least are below, 
occupied in filling both baskets and buckets ; they rise and fall 
incessantly during the working hours, which rarely exceed six 
daily. The ruky earth thus extracted is placed in a heap at the 
side of the pit, and on first exposure, while wet, sparkles in the 
sun with myriads of small stones, brilliant in colour but not large 
enough, unfortunately, to be of any value. 

When a sufficient quantity has been obtained it is washed in 
bamboo trays and handed over to the sorters, who, after care- 
fully examining it, and taking out any stones of value, pass it 
on again to a small colony of women and children who generally 
surround every pit, and who again sort it slowly over in the 
hopes of finding some smaller stones that may have been missed 
by the men. It is a ludicrous sight to see two or three little 
children who perhaps, can scarcely walk, sitting down before a 
heap of this washed earth and sorting away with most serious 
faces, as if they realized that their existence depended upon their 
exertions. No machinery is apparent in the whole district, 
though it is stated that a pump was brought up a few years ago 
from Mandalay, but it soon got choked, and was thrown away 
as useless, probably because no one understood how to work it. 
These gangs of miners are presided over by a “Gyoung” or 
head-man, and they appear to work on a co-operative system, 
the results of their labour being divided according to merit. 
Some curious superstitions exist among them, and they are 
great believers in dreams. No miner will dare mention or talk 
about an elephant, tiger, or monkey while at work ; and lately 
they greatly feared that a few elephants, belonging to the 
commissariat department, which came down near the mines to 
feed, would frighten away ali the rubies in the district. It is 
also thought, that if a man secretes a stone found while working 
at the diggings, he will sooner or later meet with some great 
misfortune and probably die some horrible death. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent smuggling being carried on to a great 
extent, though the Burmese kings have resorted to many 
expedients in order to stop it. 

One Lord of the White Elephant had all the ruby earth 
brought down to his palace and washed and sorted there by his 
numerous wives under a guard. In the late King Min-dohn- 
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Min’s reign, any smuggler or illicit dealer in rubies was publicly 
flogged at the street corners of the town, and all his property 
confiscated. The expedients for passing rubies through the 
King’s guards that were stationed at different places on the road 
between the mines and Mandalay were surprising in their 
variety. Some of the miners or traders would make flesh 
wounds in their arms and legs, and place rubies in the different 
cuts. These would heal over and completely hide the gem 
beneath, which might be extracted when occasion served. 
Others would place packets of stones in the top knots of their 
hair or would carry them in small hollow bamboos with false 
bottoms. These devices must have been often successful, for 
numerous valuable stones reached Rangoon yearly, from 
unknown sources. 

A legitimate trade in rubies, however, was carried on by a 
few Mandalay merchants, who used to come to the mines and 
return under a guard. These traders obtained their stones from 
the “Gyoungs,” who were permitted to sell them for the benefit 
of their chiefs and subordinates. When the merchants returned 
to Mandalay, they were escorted to the King’s Ruby Hall. 
There they had to pay the royal tax levied on these gems, 
which varied in amount according to whether the stones were 
intended for home use or for exportation. 

Rubies of a certain size and quality were considered to be the 
property of the King, who occasionally would reward the lucky 
finder ; but in Theebaw’s reign the miners seem to have troubled 
themselves very little about this excellent rule. 

Strangers and foreigners have always been rigorously ex- 
cluded from the Ruby district, and few Burmese ever cared to 
come up from the plains, for the climate was considered most 
deadly, and it was believed that only natives could live in it for 
long. 

That there is some truth in these reports is undoubted. The 
forest roads round the base of the hills are full of malaria, 
which proved most fatal to our troops, both European and 
native. The valleys also round Mogok are at sunrise covered 
with a thick white mist to a height of over 100 feet from the 
plain, which seems to be productive both of fever and ague, 
and as the mining villages are almost always built in the valleys, 
their inhabitants receive the full benefit of this wet blanket. 
Again, the extremes of temperature are excessive, the ther- 
mometer often registering 26° Fahr. at six in the morning, and 
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90° Fahr. in the shade at noon. On the side of the hills above 
the belt of fog the climate at present is charming, though proper 
houses are needed to guard against the cold by night and the 
heat by day: what the weather will be in the rains it is 
impossible to say, though the natives shake their heads in an 
ominous manner whenever the subject is mentioned. 

The whole neighbourhood gives promises of great fertility if 
properly cultivated. Tea is grown on hills close by, while 
further west immense tracts of country are devoted to its 
cultivation, by the Paloungs. Apple, pear, and peach trees 
are to be seen in all the village monasteries, but the fruit 
is greatly deteriorated by the absence of the pruning-knife, 
the use of which would be against the mandates of Buddhism. 

It is difficult to predict the future of this unique region, the 
mineral resources of which might be greatly developed by 
the introduction of simple machinery combined with skilled 
Management co-operating with native labour. This course 
would probably lead its destiny to uneventful but prosperous 
times. Mogok might again become a large business centre, its 
caravans rivalling those of Bhamo in the carrying trade with 
China. On the other hand, if the district is thrown open to 
unrestricted competition, and to an influx of loafers and 
criminal classes, these beautiful valleys might for a time com- 
pare on a small scale with the palmy days of Ballarat and Cali- 
fornia ; but their riches would soon be exhausted and their mines 
abandoned, except by the few who could afford to sink large 
capitals in an extensive system of scientific mining; what 
is now a peaceful and in a measure prosperous series of com- 
munities would be converted to a pandemonium, and this, 
though only temporary in its continuance, would leave per- 
manent effects of the most injurious character. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be done before civilization in either of the 
above forms can enter the district. A good road has to be 
constructed by which stores and materials can be conveyed all 
the year round. The friendship of the neighbouring Shan 
States has to be gauged, and the military force relieved by 
police. 

The ensuing rains, soon to begin, and which possibly may cut 
us off from all communication, except at rare intervals, should 
allow Government time enough to settle definitely the future of 
Burma’s ruby mines. 

Mocok, March 8, 1887, G. SKELTON STREETER. 
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THE Scythians, Sydney Smith tells us, always ate their grand- 
fathers when they became old and troublesome, and began to 
tell long stories. In fear of deserving not only that fate, 
but the scaffold, which he further laments is only for the 
murderer and not for the bore, as well as in the dread of being 
feasted upon by my juniors, I nevertheless venture to send you 
some talk about Canada, hoping that my subject, at least, 
may prove digestible ; and this anxiety of mine reminds me 
of the deep meaning conveyed in the Spanish compliment, 
“May nothing new happen to you.” So uniformly and peace- 
fully does the tide of life flow on in our wide Dominion, that 
ifno temptation exists to make one’s story long, there is 
difficulty at least in making it of interest. Little happens 
here that is “new” in one sense of the word, while in another 
all is new, fuil of change, of improvement, and of progress, 
without the shock and startle conveyed in that adjective, 
and against which the Spanish compliment so delicately 
protests. Those agitations and inconveniences which often 
disturb other countries do not seem yet to have found us 
out. True we had a rebellion two years ago, and made the 
most of it, and on the day the Riviera was earthquake-tossed, 
a village about thirty miles from Ottawa was visited by what I 
heard described as “a sort of a ¢rimdle ;” but no one was hurt 
or even frightened. Once, long ago, we had a tidal wave, and 
at another time a month of Parliamentary obstruction, but 
neither calamity did much harm, and neither has left any 
traces. Sometimes we disquiet ourselves over rumours of 
snow-slides (one of these was reported in the mountains last 
winter, as having been seventy feet wide and thirty feet deep), 
of an ice-shove on some low shore, of trains delayed by snow- 
drifts, of a few spring freshets, or of crops not quite up to the 
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average ; but for the most part we live safe and contented in 
our day and generation, fearing no evil. 

Of nihilism, landlord shooting, boycotting, riots and evictions 
we happily know nothing in Canada. Tenant-right, or rather 
the necessity for fighting to maintain it, could hardly be made 
comprehensible to a Canadian mind. Our “strikes” have been 
few and far between, and never very serious. We rarely have 
epidemics, do not own a volcano, and have never felt a cyclone. 
If we are not blessed with superabundant money, if no one man 
among us can call half a county his own estate, or afford to 
keep up a mile of orchid houses, at any rate we have no 
wretched thousands cursing the day of their birth, and only 
forcing a just equality in the distribution of money by the tax 
their rich neighbours have to pay for keeping them in prison, 

No man among us, like the duke in Lothair, suffers, as he 
did, from the misfortune of having too many “halls and castles” 
to live in ; but our men are spared a duke’s many troubles, or at 
any rate the fierce light which shines on him and on them. If 
we have no picturesque, red-cloaked, apple-faced old women ; no 
charity school-girls doomed to wear ugly bonnets ; no private 
“coverts;” no footmen in plush and powder, nor any respectable, 
high-toned family ghosts, we have on the other hand no 
evictions, very little flunkeyism, and no encumbered estates. 

Severe as the winter has been in Canada, we hear tidings of 
the Frost-King’s reign everywhere, and have no cause for 
especial complaint. While spreading fields lay wrapped in 
blankets of dazzling snow, keeping their rich soil warm and 
moist for spring crops and summer abundance; while broad 
river highways were sheeted with silver ice, our homes were 
bright with glow of many fires, and, better still, with light from 
cheerful faces. 

Now we are revelling in springtime. Here at Ottawa that 
delicious season comes swiftly toward us in the rush of melted 
snow, making water-courses that sparkle like clear streams, in 
the glitter of sailing cloudlets on a deep blue sky, in glow of 
golden willow stems, in breath of warm sweet air, and in music 
of freed waters tuned to the call of the cat-bird and the jay! 
We have taken down double windows, packed away skates and 
snowshoes, hung up our toboggans, and don’t intend to think 
anything more about winter until next Christmas. 

Of excitements, diplomatic, social, political, and atmospheric, 
we have had several during the past season. First came the 
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Fishery Question, then a Carnival in Montreal, then a general 
election with its attendant horrors, while the atmosphere 
exhibited so many “disturbances” that the most enthusiastic 
Canadian must submit a severe winter was their accompaniment 

We are, I think, rather proud of our Fishery Question as it 
stands now. For five millions of people to say, “ No, no,” to 
sixty millions, shows at least that the resolute five are confident 
they have a good cause. The Canadian Government had no 
course open whatsoever but to protect our inshore fisheries an 
hour after the American’s right to fish in our inshore waters had 
ceased to exist, but all their measures in this direction seem to 
have been taken in as gentle and conciliatory a manner as 
possible. Certainly Canada has nothing to gain by causing 
friction with her great neighbour, and no minister here in his 
senses, would run the risk of disturbing the friendly feeling 
which, having existed for so long, should be carefully fostered 
and maintained. At the same time it is clearly a minister’s first 
duty to keep for his country what he honestly believes are her 
rights. 

It was with a view, no doubt, to conciliation that the Canadian 
Government allowed Americans six months’ free fishing after 
the date up to which it was granted by Treaty obligations. 
There was, however, no corresponding courtesy from the United 
States Government. While American fishermen were hauling 
cod and mackerel by the shoal from their cool and sparkling 
quarters on our coasts “all for nothing,” American authorities 
had resumed the collection of duties on all fish sold by 
Canadians in American ports in accordance with those provisions 
of their protective tariff which had been suspended during the 
Treaty. Naturally our fishermen grumbled, and the case 
seemed rather hard ; but somehow negotiations loomed ahead, 
and Canada, still so young and inexperienced, is ready to believe 
right will be might after all, by-and-by. 

The justice of America’s claim to a share of our Fisheries, 
even from their own point of view, seems somewhat indefinite. 
The Convention of 1818 distinctly excluded them from our 
inshore fisheries within certain limits, except for the purposes 
of shelter, or to refit with wood and water. Now they contend 
that our Government enforces the terms of the Convention too 
strictly, and also maintain that these terms have been modified 
by subsequent commercial treaties made with England. How- 
ever, we must all kiss and be friends directly. Diplomacy, 
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sharper than a sword, louder than a cannon, albeit so gentle 
and in whispers, must not fail us now. The new Retaliatory 
Bill, by which Americans declare they will ruin our trade, shut 
us out of their markets, bundle us off their railways, and march 
us off their ships, must be met and averted. We live in an age 
of what slang calls “swop.” The mild word “exchange” but 
feebly expresses the delightful amusement which one little boy 
finds in trying to persuade his friend that two marbles are as 
good or better than one. Sometimes, alas! the biggest boy 
“swops” after his own fashion. Snatching both marbles, he 
gives a cuff in exchange, and is off round the corner! Let us 
take warning and hold our marbles tight! But no complications 
must be permitted, no difficulties, no coldness—nothing which 
could interrupt or stay, even for a time, American emigration 
to England, and deprive London society of her pretty women 
in charming toilettes, with a touch of audacity and a delightful 
pretence of being democratic ; or send the “ New Yorker Sir” 
with his millions and careless use of them, his shrewdness and 
his appreciative powers, to any other country but that presided 
over by John Bull. This is a “40” moment” for good American 
society. They are the rage in London, and the fashion every- 
where, and no wonder. Those who have travelled most in the 
United States know best how thoroughly kind and hospitable 
the American people are. How cordially and frankly they 
make strangers welcome to the best they have, which commonly 
means perfect comfort and luxury, and often magnificence. 
How open-hearted and unselfish they are, and above all how 
easy to get on with! 

Talking of the States recalls the Carnival held in Montreal 
last February, because of the pretty American women who 
came over to it, and all the dainty toilettes they brought with 
them—a new one for every possible occasion—culminating in 
those worn at the Grand Ball (a finish up to the week's 
festivities) ; when these fair creatures appeared, attired in most 
effective “harmonies,” and so blazing with diamonds that only 
strong eyes could gaze on their glitter unprotected. Clasping 
not only slender throats, rounded arms and glossy hair, but also 
draperies of rich lace, and “combinations” of colour delicately 
mysterious, these flashing jewels conveyed an effect of “cash 
down” that was positively exasperating. 

All sorts of festivity brightened the Carnival week and made 
it a great success, There were sleigh races and horse races, 
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races on snow-shoes, on skates, and in mocassins; slidings ; 
concerts ; processions; music; Lacrosse matches; fancy-dress 
skating balls; tandem drives, and a general roaming about 
through the snowy streets, of a pleasure-seeking crowd who 
seemed to be enjoying everything. Fifty thousand strangers 
came, it is said, to share the fun in our gay Northern city. Most 
popular were the toboggan slides, their gaunt wooden frame- 
work clothed with bright decoration of spruce boughs looped 
with festoons of red bunting and gay flags streaming aloft into 
the blue. Down their icy slopes dashed one toboggan after 
another (an official in authority on the top platform to prevent 
too quick succession) bearing tucked-up blanket-coated sliders 
clinging together as they raced past lines of gazing people and 
sped away, a flash of colour, far over the white frozen river 
below. One slide was seventeen hundred feet long, at an angle 
of one hundred and seventy-five feet. A pleasant sight at 
evening was the laughing crowd on this slide, who, between rows 
of brilliant electric lamps and gaudy streamers that danced in 
wintry wind, tore off amid ringing cheers, and dashed at a rate 
of seventy miles an hour down the steep, vanishing on the 
starlit plain far away ! 

Up on the “ Mountain Park,” among tossing pines, a roadway 
walled with snow led to another slide, near which stood a little 
club house of pine logs, bright with fire and lamplight, and gay 
with sound of revel—in strange contrast with the still white 
uplands without, down which the “shoot” went in terribly steep 
descent, plunging into a ravine over the brow of which glowed, 
like a sea of light, the well-lit streets of Montreal. 

Very exciting was the Lacrosse match, played by men in 
closely-fitting Jersey suits, and on skates. Marvellous were 
their rapid flights and swift manceuvres, rushing hither and 
thither, more flying than skating—darting like the swallow, 
swooping like the gull—but always clutching their sticks or 
queer comma-shaped stringed bats, in pursuit of a small ball 
as it skimmed from end to end and side to side of the huge 
decorated rink, propelled by these bats in the skaters’ efforts to 
take their opponents’ goal. The goal consisted of two flags 
stuck on the ice at each end of the rink, and victory lay in 
sending the ball between the flags, when the imaginary garrison 
immediately capitulated. Sometimes a regular “scrimmage ” 
would take place as the players battled, and then skates flashed 
and bats flew in a manner that looked, and indeed was, very 
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dangerous ; but the sound of music and cheers of spectators 
encouraged the combatants, who fought with such gracefyl 
vigour. The battle always ended bloodlessly, with a series of 
wonderful twistings and pirouettes on the part of all the skaters, 
both victors and vanquished. 

But ¢he feature of Carnival week was a large castellated 
building, surrounding fourteen thousand square feet of hard 
snow, and open to the sky. This “castle,” of excellent pro- 
portions and of handsome form, with its battlemented and 
loopholed walls, its stately towers eighty to one hundred feet 
high, was made entirely of clear blocks of greenish ice, held 
firmly together by the freezing of water poured between the 
blocks. In starlight, sunlight, and electric light always beautiful, 
its delicately pure and lovely hues were radiant on the night of 
the storming and capture by a mock army of two thousand 
snow-shoers, who wound their way through the busy streets and 
the sixty thousand spectators congregated on Dominion Square 
to see the assault. From far up the mountain to which 
Montreal gracefully clings, these snow-shoe clubs, all in suits of 
gaily variegated blanket and coloured woollen caps, wearing 
snow-shoes and carrying high flaming torches, marched in 
procession, forming a long line of coloured light, from which 
glared incessantly the flash of rockets and Roman candles as the 
mimic army followed the slopes of Mount Royal and approached 
the castle. The “Tuque Bleu” Club, six hundred strong, the 
“Tuque Rouge,” the “ Trappeur,” “ Holly,” “ Nationale,” 
“Emerald,” and others, on they come, the brave music of a 
national Canadian air rising into the purple night sky. Ranged 
at last in battle array before the castle they demanded 
surrender, and from the castle turrets were boldly defied. 
Along the gleaming battlements, now illuminated by red fires 
within the enclosure, ran the besieged, making preparations for 
resistance. Up the winding icy stairways they could be seen 
through open loopholes as they mounted the towers, loaded 
with arms and ammunition consisting of nothing more dangerous 
than great bundles of fireworks. 

On the bare and gleaming snow expanse round the castle the 
enemy was by this time busily forming for an assault, which 
opened presently after a fine blast of trumpets with a mighty 
cheer and dash. At the same instant lo! earth and sky blazed 
with flashings of light, red, blue, green, and yellow, as hundreds 
of rockets and Roman candles soared upwards and poured 
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down again in streams of gorgeous fire. Away over the great 
stone city, snow-filled streets and ice-bound river, away up to 
the stars, sparkled a thousand moving colours. Night’s silence 
echoed with shouts and cheers and counter cheers as the mock 
combatants pressed forward. Presently clouds of reddened 
smoke made weird and ghostly the moving crowd, and dimmed 
the fairy castle. The clustering figures on the battlements 
began to disappear. The cheers grew fainter, until at last as the 
enemy closed round the fortress with fresh shouts of victory and 
fresh salvos of artillery, the proud flag on topmost tower slowly 
drooped and disappeared. An exultant shout rose from | the 
conquerors as they dashed forward, and the icy stronghold was 
captured at last! ; 

This picture from the Middle Ages, in the frame of a new 
world, with ice for stone-work, blanket-coats for armour, and 
rockets for crossbow and battle-axe, greatly delighted the 
masses, and for days afterwards crowds were to be seen gazing 
at the diamond-tinted castle which stood all unscathed, waiting 
for the gentle spring breathings before which alone its proud 
towers will fall. 

One evening was devoted to a fancy-dress skating Carnival, 
and on this occasion half Montreal society died of envy, while 
the other half crammed the rink galleries and sat ten deep in 
spaces hardly large enough for five. The icy flooring was quite 
deserted when they first assembled, shining in strong electric 
light, and shaded by crimson flags. A miniature lighthouse, all 
ice and snow, with a revolving light flashing through coloured 
glass panes, was planted in the centre. 

Precisely at 21 o'clock, to a burst of gay music, a hundred 
skaters in fancy costume of every colour and variety darted 
simultaneously on to the ice from some mysterious regions 
beneath the galleries where they had been quietly assembling, 
Ina moment the scene flashed with bounding life and gaiety, 
as the bewildering crowd, to the time of rapid music, flew round 
the rink, a very halo of brilliant colour—peasants, courtiers, 
cow-boys, matadors, angels, fishwomen, empresses, fairies and 
tambourine girls, hand in hand with Mother Hubbard and 
Moonlight, Mephistopheles, Portia, Juliet, Joan of Arc, and the 
Evening Star—a Carnival indeed of careless life and pleasure- 
seeking, a gay riot of fun and forgetfulness ! 

If only the pious shade of stately Sieur de Maisoneuve, 
Montreal’s first founder, could have beheld this whirling 
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assembly, how dismayed his grave spirit would have been at so 
strange a result, of that civilization and enlightenment he had 
come to plant on the shore of a new world! Little more than 
two hundred years ago, on the bank of an almost unknown river, 
he and his little band of friends knelt by the altar raised only 
an hour before, and devoted afresh their saintly lives to God. 
When he planned churches and convents, taught the Indians to 
worship, and the forests to echo chant and psalm, little did he 
dream of that busy, bustling worldly Montreal of to-day, so 
different from the one he had hoped, perhaps prayed for in his 
hut on the lonely shone. 

A bustling worldly city is Montreal now, with one hundred 
and seventy thousand inhabitants, many manufactories, industries, 
massive warehouses, and fine shops. Beautiful homes too, 
with highly cultivated surroundings, busy railway stations, and 
handsome quays. Fourteen lines of steamships come and 
go, and the largest tubular bridge in the world spans the 
waters of that almost unknown river on which Maisoneuve 
floated his bark canoe. One hope of those far-sighted pioneers 
is realized now; the highway they dreamed of to India and 
Cathay has been made, and only about six thousand miles of 
easy travel lie between the Old world they started from and the 
Pacific side of the New. 

Of the six general elections for the Dominion Parliament 
since Confederation, that of last February, which resulted in the 
continuance of the Conservatives in power, was the most hotly 
contested, the most exciting, and the most interesting altogether. 
The Macdonald Government had held the reins for eight con- 
secutive years, had met with a fair share of success in the results 
of their administration, and were, as Governments go, popular. 
But after six years of plain sailing they suddenly came in for a 
spell of bad weather, and their opponents loudly declared that 
they were certain of shipwreck. 

The North-West Rebellion had left a train of political trouble 
apart from what is known in Canada and elsewhere as the 
“Riel Question.” The execution of this unfortunate man for 
treason felony, caused the wildest excitement among French 
Canadians, and had alienated much of the support which the 
Conservative party had received from them for many years. 
Irritated that the death-sentence had been carried out in spite 
of their earnest expostulations, they made Riel’s cause their 
own, proclaimed him a patriot and a martyr, said he was mad 
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when he rebelled, and that his execution was murder in the first 
degree. Some of the Liberals hastened to fan the flame of war, 
and succeeded so well that the excitable population of the 
Province of Quebec was roused almost to frenzy, and by an 
alliance with the Liberal party, determined, as a preliminary 
measure of revenge, to drive the Government from power. 

It was an awkward moment for the Administration, and 
especially so for the First Minister, whose debt of gratitude to 
the French Canadians for long-continued friendship and support 
was well known, and who had besides many valued personal 
friends among that nationality in Parliament at the time. 
Equally awkward was the moment to the Opposition leader. 
He belonged to a party who had, in the past, vehemently 
denounced French domination in Canada, and had constantly 
found cause to blame the Conservatives for yielding to French 
demands. Yet the situation had to be faced on both sides, and 
promptly too, for Parliament was dissolved a year before time 
was up, to allow many thousands who had recently been made 
voters by an extension of the Franchise Act an opportunity for 
expressing their opinions. 

The Government took the field with odds manifestly against 
their success. So insurmountable seemed their numerous 
difficulties, that people have hardly yet ceased to wonder how 
they were overcome, or how the First Minister at the age of 
seventy-two managed to make eighty speeches during a four 
months’ canvass in the depth of a Canadian winter, besides 
regulating all the party organization that fell to his share, and 
attending to the general work of Government as well. Verily 
his hands were full. 

In Nova Scotia the Secession cry had swept the country at a 
local election last summer, and a Government—Liberal-Seces- 
sionist—reigned at Halifax. In Quebec, the Riel cry had 
beaten the Conservatives at the polls six weeks before, when 
the Provincial Government fell into the hands of the Liberal 
party. In Ontario a dexterous dissolution of the Local House 
at the right moment, in December, had resulted in continuance 
of the Liberal Government with an increased majority. That 
tight moment had come when an_ influential newspaper, 
specially established as a Conservative organ, and supposed 
to be the mouth-piece of the Prime Minister himself, suddenly 
abandoned its allegiance, opened fire on Catholics and Catho- 
licism, and the Catholic vote seemed lost for ever. The Liberal 
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leader, again, besides advocating Home Rule for Ireland, de- 
sired a vote of approval in our Parliament of the Irish measures 
of the last Gladstonian Administration, while the Conservative 
party refused to go further than the resolutions on the subject 
passed here five years ago, and declined to endorse those 
measures specifically. 

It was a battle on dangerous ground, and the Irish Catholic 
vote trembled in the balance. The newspaper war on both 
sides was simply terrific. To an impartial reader of average 
credulity it seemed a wonder that so unfortunate a country 
should be spared the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
question arose in enquiring minds, rendered despondent by the 
rain of epithets, why so many wicked people should be allowed 
to live. It was boldly alleged by one side that the First 
Minister had mismanaged everything and gone mad. The 
other side, fully equal to the occasion, announced that the 
Liberal leader had betrayed his country and deserted his 
principles, and that if he was not mad he ought to be! 

But the cheery old combatant at the head of Canada’s affairs 
seemed to take things easily, and gave no sign of distress, 
Time, too, brought him revenge as time went on. Accused of 
having hanged a madman to satisfy Orange clamour, he had 
the consolation of seeing his course in this matter approved by 
one of the largest majorities ever reached in any Canadian 
Parliament—that majority, too, largely composed of Liberal 
votes, and among those the votes of many of their prominent 
men. Attacked for having declared he did not favour a 
Prohibitory Liquor Law without compensation, and for having 
neglected to carry one, he no doubt observed that just before 
the last election the Reform leader had declared that the country, 
in his opinion, was not yet ready for prohibition. Soothing also 
to the Conservative chief’s feelings must have been his great 
opponent’s announcement, in a speech made a few months ago, 
that he should not interfere with the trade policy he had so 
long opposed, adding, however, in excuse for a change of base, 
that the Government’s extravagance had made a large revenue 
necessary. 

Still greater must be the First Minister’s contentment to-day, 
as the smoke of election battle clears away, and he finds that 
though his administration of affairs in the North-West Terti- 
tories was attacked so persistently that even his friends took 
fright, the four Territories have made use of their first electoral 
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privileges to return all four representatives as his supporters 
with large majorities, and that from the western boundary of 
Ontario to the Pacific coast only one Liberal has been elected. 
The Government claim a majority in every Province of the 
Dominion (except in little Prince Edward Island, which sends 
its phalanx of six members to support the Liberal cause), and it 
is said will probably have a majority of about thirty-five in a 
House of two hundred and fifteen members. 

Parliament opens on April 13, and no doubt the “ galleries” 
will be crowded to see how their warriors look after the battle, 
and to count the vote on a new Speaker. The Government 
bring forward this time a French Canadian, a well-known 
popular man, probably the best choice they could have made. 

With the Session and Easter comes the season at Ottawa, to 
continue with more or less Parliamentary excitement, social 
festivity at Government House, and hospitality everywhere, 
until the guns fire at Prorogation, and happy ministers go home 
to rest. A few days afterwards trains, steamers, and hotels will 
be crowded with flying pleasure-seekers; some to that most 
delightful of all Canadian sports—salmon-fishing ; some to the 
pleasant, cool little French villages on the St. Lawrence ; others 
to the prairies or mountains ; and many to the generally com- 
fortless and crowded American watering-places, through which 
noisy railway trains run shrieking all day and night. 

This year it is expected that Banff, on the line of the Canadian 
\Pacific Railway, will be much in fashion. ’ Lying just within the 
portal of the Rockies, this spot is wildly beautiful, and has a very 
delightful summer climate. Three or four sulphur springs of 
varying temperature from 89° to 113° rise in the mountain side, 
and the baths, in natural rock basins and under tented bath 
houses, are most refreshing and delicious. They are said to 
have been discovered by an Indian, who from his hunting- 
grounds saw the vapour rising above the fragrant woods, and, 
with the instinct of a wild race, went to seek for a supposed 
enemy by his camp fire. 

About three years ago, during railway construction, a party of 
labourers were located about twenty miles from this spot. One 
of their number met with a severe accident, and lay suffering for 
some time in his tent near the track. His companions, hearing 
from Indians a rumour of these healing waters, with all the 
real tenderness of rough natures, put the invalid on a truck 
upon a bed of pine boughs, pushed the truck slowly and 
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painfully twenty miles down the unfinished line, carried the 
sufferer with great difficulty up the mountain side, pitched a 
tent, put food, water, and tobacco beside him, and left him to 
Mother Nature’s gentle care. The man, alone with the sky and 
mountains, the murmuring river and the forest’s deep silence, far 
away from drugs and doctors, fashionable remedies, telephones 
and friendly visits, recovered of course, and on the second 
expedition his comrades made to look after him was able to 
return with them to work. The fame of those waters was thus 
early spread, and Banff will certainly become one of the most 
fashionable and delightful health resorts in Canada. 

The Queen’s Jubilee and due commemoration ther-:of in 
Canada is the topic of the day here now. Many are the 
excellent suggestions in every town of the Dominion. Institutes, 
museums, colleges, public parks and gardens, town halls, and 
statues are among the projects mentioned by which to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of that reign which has added so much to 
England’s glory and England’s fame. On Midsummer Day a 
general holiday is expected which will bring together happy 
pleasure-seeking crowds all over the Dominion. Warm will be 
the loyal enthusiasm on that day, seeking to display itself in a 
thousand simple ways, as loving Canadian hearts turn to their 
distant Queen and send her, as their best Jubilee-offering, the 
love and honour of a people happy, prosperous, and contented 
under the proud sceptre she wields so well. 





Hi Day on the Deveron. 


] WAS? sitting one evening in my study on a dreary March 
evening, thinking what a wretched place London was, how tired 
I was of business, and how much I wanted a holiday, when an 
invitation was put into my hand from my old friend G ; 
asking me to accompany him and his son for a week’s fishing 
in April on the Deveron. Need I say that my reply was, 
“l’'m your man.” 

I therefore laid in a good store of birdseye for myself and 
cake cavendish for the ghillies, looked over my rods and flies, 
and found myself not many weeks afterwards steaming towards 
Aberdeen in a comfortable “sleeper.” The following afternoon 
we arrived at the Lodge, and received a hearty welcome from 
the old housekeeper, who almost embraced us, such was her joy 
at seeing her master again. “It does my heart good to see ye,” 
she said, and she looked it all over. 

Next morning at breakfast, old Mr. G , as his custom was, 
made us draw lots for places. I drew number one, “from the 
Bridge to the junction ;” L , his son, “from junction to 
Kippax Stone ;” and old Mr. G , “from Kippax to end.” So 
we separated, Donald carrying my basket and landing-net. How 
refreshing it is to a Londoner like me to hear his Aberdeenshire 
dialect again! but my English accent bothers him, and as he 
will insist, by way of respect, in walking behind me, he often 
fails to take in what I say. We put the rod together on the 
bridge, at least Donald does. I sit on the parapet and smoke, 
and watch the fly which is just coming on. There was a good 
deal of frost last night, and the sun is only now, 10.30 A.M., 
getting any power. I unwind a cast from my cap, and ask 
Donald if that will do. A “March brown” on the point or tail-fly, 
and a “professor” and a “hare-lug” for bob-flies or droppers. 
Donald, like all his race, won’t hazard an opinion, but says, 
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“We can change them if they don’t take,” a fact which admits 
of no denial. Meanwhile the jackdaws are croaking in the old 
castle hard by—a beautiful old ruin, at least what is left of 
it—-for these Goths used most of it up in building the lodge, 
and time has been busy with the rest. Those old Highland 
chieftains may have been freebooters, cruel and revengeful, but 
they knew how to build, and, what is more, their castles look 
natural to the place ; whereas, our modern house is often quite 
out of keeping with the surroundings, and looks as unnatural as 
an Englishman in the “ garb of old Gaul !” 

The Deveron here runs through rocks, and has scooped out for 
itself deep pools and bends. We have to fish with a short line, 
as there is a fir wood behind us, and dodge among the slippery 
stones at the imminent risk of our shins. Donald will only let 
us try the most likely places, and hurries us on, for there is 
plenty of good water ahead. He is right in this: never waste 
your time in unlikely places—and what may be a good piece of 
water one day may not prove worth a cast another. It all de- 
pends on the state of the river, high or low. 

The trout are not yet rising well, few are what they call 
“rising to themselves,” or, rather, at the natural fly. They also 
rise short, and I lose more than half of those I hook. Has 
my right hand lost its cunning, or am I getting old and slow 
in striking? Donald assures me it is not my fault, but that 
they are “verra stiff” this morning, and suggests a change of 
fly. SolItry a professor at the tail, and a black spider next, 
and a female March brown for the top bob-fly, and make her 
hover over the water as if she was laying eggs. This brings 
better luck in a nice quiet spot farther down, called the 
“‘Shepherd’s pool.” There is a gentle breeze behind me here in 
the open away from the trees, so I wade in a few steps, which 
my knee-boots and shallow water permit me to do, and casta 
long line under the boughs which overhang the opposite bank. 
Here I get my first decent trout, nearly a pound, which 
gladdens our hearts. I hand Donald my pouch, and fill my 
pipe, and sit and bask in the sun, and revel in the beauty of the 
scene. The water ousels are flitting from stone to stone in the 
river beneath. On my right and left are vast fir woods, and 
in the distance rise the Grampians, and I can discern blue 
smoke rising from the heather burning. Existence is a pleasure 
on such a morning as this. Donald thinks it’s “just too bright;” 
but then Donald does not know what London fogs, underground 
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railways, and other such pestilential inventions are, and is there- 
fore unsympathetic. 

It is now 12 o'clock, and the March browns are coming on 
thick, making the water almost black in some places. The 
trout are rising everywhere! The river is actually boiling with 
them! I cast like mad, thinking soon to fill my basket. I 
catch several—two at once. But oh, horror! suddenly as the 
rise came on, so suddenly does it cease—not a fly to be seen: 
but here they come again—this time in myriads. I know it 
can’t last long, and work away harder than ever, and forgetting 
to look behind me, I lose my cast in an old beech-tree, which 
defies Donald’s efforts to climb it, and have to rig up a new one ; 
this, being dry, won't straighten: one ought always to have a 
spare cast, well soaked, wound round one’s hat for such emer- 
gencies. And to make matters worse, another burst of fly is 
on, and the fish rising better than ever. I am very hungry, but 
stick to my work, knowing that the rise cannot last much 
longer. Indeed, it is now beginning to slacken. My cast has, 
when straightened, proved a success; it is new and fine gut, 
not frayed and white like the old one. Alas! how many fish 
have I lost in my time, and how many have I scared, by using 
old and rotten tackle! Your gut can’t be too new or too 
transparent. Let it be well soaked, and it will hold anything 
you can carry home. In fact, the point of your rod will snap 
before your gut, if the latter is so treated. 

We eat our lunch on a rustic seat, watching the few trout 
rising, and startled now and then by the splash of a salmon 
at play. The Deveron is full of kelts now. It is an autumn 
river, and there are no clean fish up. Lower down it is joined 
by a burn, and here in the junction pool Donald thinks he 
sees a grilse rise. He produces a small “Jock Scott” from 
atin box in his pocket, which we carefully adjust, and, following 
our mentor’s advice, work our fly near a stone which stands by 
itself in the middle of the stream below the pool. As our fly 
approaches the stone, Donald whispers, “let it bide there a 
wee,” and with a shout, “ He’s on! give him the butt,” our little 
tod bends nearly double ; but the split bamboo won't break, and 
we tire him out after a most exciting quarter of an hour. A 
nice little fish, over two pounds in weight. This is unexpected 
luck, and the latter end of April is very early for a grilse. 

We stroll down the river, picking up a stray trout here and 
there, and two sea-trout, which give capital sport. They are 
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the gamest fish I know of, and throw themselves out of the 
water in their endeavours to get free. Here we come upon 
L , who began at “the junction,” and compare notes. He 
tells us he hardly got one till mid-day, when the big rise came 
on. He had quite an adventure with a big trout which seized 
a small one he was going to land; the big trout came from 
under the bank and stuck to the small one for some time, 
and would not drop it till he was trying to get the landing-net 
under him. These big trout are voracious brutes, regular 
cannibals, and must destroy no end of small fry. If the river 
were mine I should try and kill them down by spinning a 
minnow or parr tail. It is poor sport compared with fly-fishing, 
but these big ones will seldom take a fly. They must, in fact, 
be regarded as vermin. 

The wind begins to feel chilly, and as my basket is full and 
my arm tired, I propose to Donald to return home. On the 
way back I start that vexed question, grouse disease, wishing 
to hear his opinion on it. His idea has certainly the merit of 
originality. He thinks the grouse pick up the spent shot, mis- 
taking them for small berries, and are thus poisoned by the lead. 
He tells me he always finds diseased grouse dead by the side of 
burns—the poison of the lead makes them thirsty, and they come 
there to drink. Against this I argue that on a certain Ben, not 
many miles distant, which is more regularly shot over than any 
other hill in Scotland, disease is unknown. Overstocking, and 
killing down hawks which prey on the weak and sickly birds, is, 
I think, more likely to be the cause of this disease than No. § 
shot, however widely scattered. This subject lasts us home to 
the lodge, where, after a cup of tea, we adjourn to the kitchen and 
look at our trout, which are placed in three dishes. Old Mr. G 
carries the day with 15 lbs. of trout, among which are some real 
good ones. L and I are just equal with 12 lbs., but my 
grilse gives me the advantage. We dine off our trout, which 
are delicious, and Highland mutton ditto, and over our pipes 
discuss our first day on the Deveron. 

E. S. H. 
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BOOK III.—FIVE YEARS LATER. 


CHAPTER III. 


By the end of his first day at Mentone John Lawrence’s mind 
was made up that he would leave again immediately—as soon, 
in fact, as civility to Lady Mordaunt admitted of his doing so. 
He did not, he told himself, like the place. It was pretty 


enough in its way, still he did not like it. It was a mere 
teacup, with a crowd of wretched invalids crowded together 
like ants at the bottom, and a wall of rocks all round which 
none of them could ever climb. It was sheer waste of time 
spending any of his fast-vanishing leave in such a spot, when 
there were dozens of places infinitely more worth visiting 
awaiting him further on. No, he would not delay. Why 
should he? there was nothing to detain him, he was as free 
as air, and it was rather absurd if a man could not make use 
of his own freedom without consulting other people. 

At the end of a week, however, he had not gone, and by that 
time a certain disinclination to move, which he had once or 
twice before experienced, seemed to have come over him. 
Some part of that familiar charm which had made Mordaunt 
more of a home than any place he had ever had a right to 
call by that name, seemed to renew itself even under these 
altered circumstances. Every morning he made up his mind 
that he would start next day for Genoa, and every night, 
after spending the evening at Les Avants, he remembered, as 
he walked back to his hotel, that he had forgotten to announce 
that intention. Lady Helversdale had returned to England the 
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day after her mother-in-law’s arrival, so that Lady Mordaunt 
and her grand-daughter were alone at the villa, and expected to 
be alone for at least a month. After balancing the matter in 
his own mind for some days, the Major all at once, for no 
assignable reason, arrived at an exactly opposite decision from 
his previous one, and decided upon remaining where he was for 
the present. There was no use, he told himself, in fussing. As 
for picture-galleries, even if he remained a month—and he had 
no intention of staying as long—there would be plenty of time 
for them, and as for scenery, everybody knew that there was 
no limit to the scenery to be seen along the shores of the 
Mediterranean ! 

One thing he was clear about not liking, and that was his 
hotel. It had filled up rapidly since the night of his arrival, 
and was more celebrated for the number of bedrooms it con- 
tained, than for the tranquillity which it bestowed upon their 
inmates. Partly at Lady Mordaunt’s suggestion, partly because 
the idea fitted with his own bent for solitude, he betook himself 
and his properties at the end of a week to a couple of rooms, 
situated in a house halfway up the side of the hill which rose 
behind Les Avants. There were some five hundred steps, more 
or less, to be climbed before attaining this abode, and for this 
and other reasons it had not been taken that season, and the 
proprietor was willing to let a portion of it, even upon the 
understanding that the tenant was free to give it up if he 
chose at a day’s notice. No one could call it a convenient 
situation, but the position, when attained, was superb. From 
the little brown balcony which ran round two sides of the 
house, and overhung the declivity, you looked straight on to 
the roofs of the houses below, and over their crowded confusions, 
to the blue sweep and splendour of the bay ; the Cap Martin— 
usually to Mentonese observation bounding everything to 
westward—sinking into its proper place as a long green tongue 
of land with woods running seaward, washed upon both sides by 
low blue waves, danced over here and there with points of white. 

Upon this balcony it became our Major’s habit to imbibe 
his morning cup of coffee, and smoke his morning cigar. At 
tthe back of the house, mounting so suddenly that a few yards 
off it came to be on a level with the upper windows, there ran 
a small lane, paved with loose stones, and shut in upon either 
side with a high wall, in which were two doors, one opening 
into the garden of the house he occupied, the other into another, 
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and larger one upon the other side. This garden seemed 
to be chiefly given up to pumpkins, lolling their globose 
heads along the ground, and was over-shadowed by a couple 
of immense loquat trees, while in the centre stood a small 
mysterious pink house, with a solitary aperture, always tightly 
shut in by a pair of green discoloured contre-vents. It was 
never apparently visited by any owner, but there was a gardener 
who possessed a fine baritone voice, which could be heard 
sounding, now from a tomato patch, now from a clump of 
cassias or loquats, half extinguished as he stooped to ply his 
avocations, but anon booming into sudden resonance as he 
stood upright. This man—his name John discovered to be 
Giacomo—possessed in addition to his baritone voice a wife, 
whose magnificent black eyes used to come flashing up the 
lane, as she appeared carrying her husband’s dinner in a striped 
red pocket-handkerchief, whereupon the two used to adjourn 
together to eat it in the shadow of one of the walls. 

Rather to his own astonishment the Major developed a 
considerable liking for all this. He liked to sit upon the 
balcony, and watch the lizards darting hither and thither, their 
vibrant tongues outstretched in search of flies, coming nearer 
and nearer, until one, more audacious than the rest, would 
perhaps cross his foot, or vanish with a crackling noise under . 
his newspaper. It amused him to speculate upon the ways of 
Giacomo and his wife Battista, and through them, of the other 
Giacomos and Battistas ; to listen, however unavailingly, to their 
talk, and return a friendly nod to their beaming salutations. 
He took, too, with fresh keenness to his old pursuits, and 
spent a good many idle hours amongst the olive yards and 
upon the stony ridges of the hills, getting intimate with the 
ways of Mentonese ants, and authoritative as regards the habits 
of that socially important person, the Trap-door spider, who, if 
aware of its own distinction, must be gratified at so notable a 
triumph over immemorial prejudice. 

Better still, he liked to get into that region of absolute 
stoniness which lends so peculiar a character to the hills about 
Mentone. It had been a surprise to him to find such possibilities 
of wildness, almost savagery, so near the beaten track. Warm 
as it continued to be in the valleys and upon the littoral, a good 
deal of snow had fallen up here since his arrival, and there 
Were rock pockets and unsunned recesses full of it. Where 
the olives cease, and the reign of pure rock begins, these hills 
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are crossed and recrossed with minute foot-paths, scratched 
rather than worn, invisible altogether in some lights, and coming 
out stronger in others, like wrinkles upon an ageing face, 
Higher still there comes a point where these too cease, and 
Save at one or two places where paths have been cut and 
mules occasionally pass, a visitor is nearly as rare a vision 
as upon the sky-kissed summit of Monte Rosa or Mount Ararat, 

The Major liked to linger in this upland region until the 
short afternoon had waned, and the sun was beginning to throw 
deep indigo-blue shadows across the fluted ridges. Then, 
taking the slope of the hills for a guide, he would scramble 
down, first over sheer rock, then across a neutral ground 
where green battalions of pines were yearly pushing upwards, 
and clinging with tenacious clutch to spots where a roothold 
seemed an impossibility ; gradually attaining to the conquered 
or half-conquered portion of the slopes, where the feathery foliage 
of olives began to mingle with the denser spikes of the pines, 
and where an occasional wall, banked up with earth, told that 
the interminable struggle had again begun. On and on, till 
the supporting walls grew closer, and perhaps a white or pink- 
faced house, close shut and deserted, lifted itself out of the 
encompassing greenery. Then the first indications of habi- 
tation—the bark of a dog; a few belated olive-pickers, lifting 
black astonished eyes from their baskets to see who was 
passing ; the cheery “buona sera,” exchanged with some beetle- 
browed woman stirring polenta upon her doorstep. Then duskier 
still and duskier, as the rapid southern night gathered its pinions 
about him. A stony foot-path, stumbled upon by accident; a 
flock of sheep being incited to commit trespass by its small, 
hairy-coated guide ; the keen aromatic scent of the rosemaries 
and junipers, strengthened under a dash of dew ; then, counter- 
acting these, a flavour of tobacco and garlic; the last steep’ 
descent ; a bridge over a nearly waterless torrent bed; the 
sudden ear-piercing shriek of a locomotive ; and Mentone, with 
its many-twinkling lights and its hundred and one hotels, was 
again around him. 

After a day spent in this peripatetic fashion he would 
saunter up of an evening to Les Avants, and devote the time 
till bed-hour to Lady Mordaunt and her grand-daughter. 
Young Mr. Cathers, he soon discovered, seldom came at that 
hour. His alarm of his future grandmother-in-law was evidently 
not entirely a humorous pretence, and he preferred enjoying the 
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company of his fiancée at hours when he could do so without 
the constraint of her presence. 

There was no question of an immediate marriage, so the 
Major, not a little to his relief, learnt. It was to be postponed 
at least six months, possibly a year, in consideration of the youth 
of the bride, and also of the health of the bridegroom, whose 
lungs, despite the blooming vigour of his appearance, were still 
held to require attention. 

Personally, nothing could be more civil—as with some inward 
irritation he could not but admit—than the young man’s manner 
to himself. If there was any thing not exactly cordial in his 
own behaviour—and he could not but suspect there must be— 
the other either did not perceive it, or had made up his mind to 
overcome it by his own geniality. That the voice of the locality 
was in his favour, too, there could be no question. Setting aside 
Lady Mordaunt, whose animosity dated, she had admitted, 
from quite a recent period, he was unquestionably a popular 
personage at Mentone. He had established himself indeed upon 
a footing not at all usual at his age. The amount of local 
hospitality was not just then large, and of that limited quantity 
a considerable proportion was exercised by his mother and him- 
self, rather by himself and his mother, for that good lady never 
went the length of ordering a cup of tea or a saucer of ice 
without the concurrence of her son. 

From what Lady Mordaunt had said the Major was prepared 
to find them established with some luxury, but the size of the 
house took him by surprise. It would have been a large one 
anywhere, and was very large for Mentone. In style it was 
Italian, or pseudo-Italian, and if not unimpeachable in point of 
architecture, the general effect was certainly good. There were 


two loggias, one in a tower, the other opening out of an upstairs 


sitting-room, which was the special property of the young master 
of the house. That description might indeed apply with 
perfect propriety to every corner of it, for his hand was visible 
throughout, and if the decoration inclined to the heterogeneous 
—to a wild helter-skelter of all conceivable styles and colours— 
that, after all, is a fault for which the sun of the south has a 
traditionary kindness. 

It was the garden of the Villa Splendide—the Cathers, to do 
them justice, were not responsible for the name—which con- 
stituted its chief feature, and of this garden the most important 
points were the palms. Of these there were a great many, four 
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especially, which stood in sentinel fashion on each side of the 
house, being of exceptional height and amplitude. They had 
not been grown where they stood, having been only placed there 
some six or seven years earlier by the previous proprietor, a 
Parisian banker, from whom the Cathers had taken it. A palm 
is a wonderfully complacent vegetable, however, and no one 
looking at the ribbed splendours of their shafts, or the crowning 
glories of their magnificent coronals of fronds, would have 
believed in so recent a transportation. 

Naturally the Major was not long at Mentone without renew- 
ing his acquaintance with Mrs. Cathers. She had not altered 
much since his first recollection of her. Her contours were, 
perhaps, somewhat more redundant, but to make amends, her 
toilettes were decidedly less brilliant than they used to be. 
It seemed to him too that she talked less, and that her colloquial 
fluency had sustained some corrective touches—changes which 
he shrewdly suspected to be due to the restraining hand of 
the all-accomplished Algernon. To do that brilliant young 
man justice, he appeared an excellent son. After all possible 
prunings and tonings had been effected, good Mrs. Cathers’ 
air, style, and conversation were scarcely what so fastidious a 
young gentleman could be supposed to feel proud of presenting 
to the world in the person of his surviving parent. No symptom, 
however, of so unworthy a sentiment ever, so far as the Major 
could observe, appeared in his manner or conversation. This 
may have been only a refinement of taste, but it had all the 
effect of good-heartedness, and as such he was ready to give 
him credit for it. 

As regards another and an even more important point—his 
devotion to his fiancée—he was much less satisfied ; perhaps it 
would be truer to say that, as time went on, he tried to be 
more dissatisfied than he really felt. He was in love—Oh yes; 
no doubt he was in love, but was he as much in love as he ought 
to be? that was the qucstion. Had he any idea what a generous, 
what a large-hearted, what an exceptional nature the beneficent 
heavens had bestowed upon him in the person of his future 
wife ? or was it only her more obvious, as it were adventitious, 
claims to consideration—youth, good looks, rank, all that is 
summed up in the word position—which attracted him? John 
Lawrence’s private opinion—but this, it must be remembered, 
was a prejudiced one—was that the latter was the case. He 
did not believe, with all his evident intelligence, that he was 
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capable of anything else, and the more he saw them together 
the less he believed it. 

Upon the other hand there was—unfortunately as he felt—no 
doubt at all about the girl’s feelings towards her betrothed. 
He believed her to be under a rapturous hallucination, to be 
living in a silver-lined cloud of idealization, one which being 
seen only from the inside, the lining alone was visible. She 
was very much in love, of that he felt no doubt. It was first 
love, in its most ardent, most impressionable, most ingenuous 
form. Lady Mordaunt’s theory of the matter had evidently 
been based upon a misconception. However the declaration 
may have come about, he felt sure that the hero of it had no 
occasion to threaten a speedy consumption in order to ensure 
acceptance ; on the contrary he believed that the acceptance 
when it came had been pronounced with gratitude, with a rush 
of wondering happiness in which head, heatt, taste, all went 
together in consenting union. 

Let one be as prejudiced too as one would—and in his secret 
soul our friend was conscious of being about as prejudiced as 
aman could be—it was impossible to deny that there was much 
about this youngster which to a girl of seventeen must make 
him seem a very fit object for idealization. Elly, moreover, had 
never been wont to do things by halves. If she liked you, she 
liked everything about you, and her liking only became the 
stronger under the stimulating effect of opposition. 

This essential element, which under ordinary circumstances 
might in this case have been fatally wanting, was amply supplied 
by the position which. Lady Mordaunt had taken up, indeed 
one unfortunate result of the engagement was the sort of half- 
estrangement which it had brought between the grand-daughter 
and grandmother. Of her lack of appreciation of her future 
grandson-in-law, the latter, as we know, made very little secret. 
On the contrary, flaunted it in the face of all men— 

“It is an odd thing,” she said one day, when the door had 
just closed upon the lovers, and she and the Major were #éte-a- 
téte. “It is an odd thing, but last year I was rather inclined, 
do you know, to like that young man than otherwise. He 
seemed less opaque, more perceptive, more anxious to make 
himself amiable than most of the young gentlemen of his 
standing. But since he has been what may be called a member 
of the family, though his amiability has not diminished—quite 
the contrary—I find myself growing hourly to hold him in 
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greater and greater detestation. It is as much now as I can do 
to contain myself when he comes into the room! It is very 
unfortunate, and I am aware the fault must be on my side, but 
still the fact remains. If you could enable me to see him with 
different eyes, I should be only too thankful, but what can I do? 
It is to me as if he were one of those nasty sea-creatures of yours, 
which pretend to be flowers, and all the while are horrid little 
beasts, with a whole armament of nasty little stings. He seems 
so essentially meretricious—as a work of art, I mean—like an 
indifferent picture copied by a fifth-rate copyist. His very good 
looks have come to wear a tawdry aspect in my eyes ; the looks 
of a barber’s block—a very expensive barber’s block I willingly 
grant you, but still in that style. If you are told some fine day 
that I have thrown a tea-cup at his head, you had better make 
haste to contradict the report before enquiring into the facts! 
As to amiability, no wonder he is amiable when he has all the 
cards in his hands! He knows that though I may snap, I have 
absolutely no power, that the thing is as much fixed and settled, 
I suppose, as if they were married already. When I think of 
that child Elly as his wife, I really can hardly contain myself! It 
is not, believe me, anything so vulgar as his want of birth, or of 
his money having been made in trade. If these come into the 
matter they are mere straws and chips. What I feel about him, 
I should feel just the same if he were a young duke. His 
blankets are infinitely less distasteful to me than himself!” 

To this and many similar outpouring the Major answered 
very little, as little, in fact, as he could. There seemed nothing 
to say, and he had a masculine objection to kicking his toes 
against the pricks of an established fact. That he agreed with 
Lady Mordaunt it is needless to observe. To him, more even 
than to her, the idea of this marriage was repugnant beyond 
all words. He even went the length several times of assuring 
himself that the girl were better dead than married to that 
young man. And then—with that recoil from an exaggerated 
antipathy which an honest mind feels—he would ask himself 
what justification he had for taking so extravagant a view of 
the matter. Here, upon the one hand was a young lady well 
born, but penniless—for even her grandmother’s money, which 
under happier circumstances might have come to her shafe, 
would be needed to keep up the credit of the future head of 
the house—and here, upon the other hand was a young man of 
exemplary conduct, as far as any one could say, of agreeable 
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manners, irreproachable tastes, and princely, or grand ducal 
fortune, who asked for nothing but the young lady herself, with- 
out the addition of a penny piece. Was that the sort of suitor 
any one in these days could be expected to treat with scorn ? 

Of the more serious flaws which had seemed to him observable 
in the boy Cathers—a want of manliness, and a decided turn for 
ingenious fibbing—it is only fair to say that, so far, he had not 
seen a symptom. They appeared to have vanished in company 
with his sullenness and peevish irritability. Unquestionably he 
had altered very much, so much as to amount to what might 
fairly be called a transformation. How far it was a change of 
nature, if there is such a thing, or how far the more pleasing 


- qualities had merely overlapped the others, time alone could 


show. Where the Major did now and then catch a glimpse of 
what in his own mind he called the hairy hoof, was in a certain 
over-accentuation in his tone about money. His consciousness 
of his wealth seemed to be not merely chronic—that, perhaps, 
was natural—but acute, as if it was never much further from his 
mind than the small change from his trousers pocket. Another 
trait which seemed to show some want of what are called the 
right instincts, was a sort of nonchalant consciousness, which he 
now and then let slip as regards the fact of his fiancée’s rank 
and social standing, though even this was an accusation which 
he felt it would be rather difficult to substantiate. 

A little incident which happened one afternoon brought out 
these two traits it seemed to him with some distinctness, 

He had gone in response to an invitation to see a picture— 
one of a series-—-which was in process of painting at the Villa 
Splendide. It was part of young Cathers’ taste for the decorative 
that he had almost always a painter, sculptor, or artist of some 
sort engaged in executing commissions for him. This was to be 
one of a set of panels, with figures representing scenes of local 
life, destined to fill certain niches above the mantel-piece of 
the owner’s sitting-room. 

The painter was a young Frenchman of no reputation, but 
considerable self-belief, who chanced to be staying at Mentone, 
and with whom young Cathers had made acquaintance. When 
the Major arrived upon the scene, the two betrothed young 
people and Mrs, Cathers were standing in a sort of courtyard at 
the back of the house, where an easel had been set up, and 
where the painter was busily at work. 

A model had been secured—the housemaid, in fact, of the 
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villa—who stood posed in the sunshine, with a basket of flowers 
on her arm,a small hat much askew upon her head, and no 
doubt in the first instance as much of an engaging smile as 
could be achieved upon her face. It was to be a scene of rustic 
courtship, and a lover was already hovering in the distance jn 
the person of a good-looking under-gardener, a Sardinian. The 
arch smile, however, had effectually by this time fled from the 
model’s face. The poor girl was evidently tired to death, and 
desperately bored by the whole proceeding. She kept her head 
in the required position, but her eyes, wearily revolving, seemed 
to ask when the hour’s penance would be at an end, and she 
might return to the welcome relaxation of housemaiding. 

Of these symptoms the artist—whose pictorially-twirled mous- 
tache seemed a guarantee for his capabilities,—was evidently 
unaware. He dabbled about amongst his oil-tubes and mediums: 
tried effects and effaced them again, threw in a shadow there, 
and a high light here, and then stood back to judge of the 
result ; conscious to the full evidently of the gallery, but not 
at all of the discomfort of his victim. Elly Mordaunt was 
naturally less pre-occupied. 

“Poor thing, she looks dreadfully tired!” she said in an 
undertone to her lover, just as the Major joined the group, 
“Don’t you think she ought to rest, Algernon? Do please 
tell him so.” 

“Lady Eleanor declares you are wearing out your model, 
M. Flarien,” the young man announced in fluent French. John 
Lawrence had already had occasion to remark his capabilities 
in this direction, especially in contrast to his own manifest 
inability to utter two consecutive sentences in the language 
“It won’t do to have her falling ill in the middle of your 
picture, will it? Tiens, Jeannette! here is something to com 
fort your tired legs, ma fille—” handing the girl a coin 
“Remercier miladi,” he added, carelessly indicating Lady 
Eleanor with a gesture of one hand. 

“No, no, not me! You will hurt her feelings, Algernon,” she 
whispered reproachfully. “I think the picture will be vey 
pretty,” she went on to the girl with a blush, and in French 
which was neither so fluent nor so unimpeachable as his, “And 
very like you,” she added. 

“Monsieur Flarien is sure to make it ¢hat/” the youn 
master of the house pronounced with an air of lordly connoissett- 
ship. “I want him to do you, Elly—that is if Lady Mordautt 
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approves. Well, as Jeannette is resting herself, we may as 
well go and rest too. Will you come upstairs to my den? I 
want to exhibit some things I got the other day at Marseilles. 
There are a lot of weapons specially which I am dying to have 
a dispassionate opinion about. I know Major Lawrence is an 
authority upon killing tackle, and there are some inlaid things— 
scimitars and yatagans—which I bought of a Jew, and which 
he told me came from Fez, but which ever since I have had 
a dreadful suspicion are merely Birmingham or Sheffield be- 
witched. Will you tell them to bring tea, too, there, mother ? 
It is early still, but Elly has had a walk, and we should all feel 
the better for it. For my part, I am a Russian in my powers of 
tea-drinking.” 

They had their tea, and the scimitars and yatagans were duly 
inspected, their purchaser declaring that he knew that he had 
been grotesquely imposed upon, but that the old fellow was so 
diabolically plausible, and anything Oriental had such a fasci- 
nation for him, that he could never help his desire for possession 
from appearing in his face, with the inevitable result of sending 
prices sky-high in a twinkling. 

Suddenly he interrupted himself in the midst of his disquisition 
to declare that they were wasting the afternoon; they must 
come out again into the garden and see the yuccas, three of 
which he had discovered that morning to be in full blossom. 
Elly and the Major must see them at once. 

They adjourned accordingly into the garden. Here, as was 
natural, the lovers were presently discovered to have strayed 
away down a bye-path, presumably in search of the yuccas, 
leaving the Major to the entertainment of Mrs. Cathers. 

He had no dislike for that amiable lady, quite the contrary. 
There was even a certain mild amusement to be found in her 
evident struggles to keep watch over her colloquial infirmities, 
and in all things to recall what was required of her by the 
higher powers. It was absolutely impossible for her to converse 
upon any earthly subject, however, except one, namely, “the 
goodness, brightness, majesty and glory of the King”—her 
king, that prince and flower of young men, her son Algernon. 
Algernon’s tastes, Algernon’s extraordinary gift for languages, 
Algernon’s paintings, Algernon’s intentions for the future, Alger- 
non’s interest in flowers and his capability for remembering their 
dreadful Latin names, which all sounded to Her alike ; Algernon’s 
return of cough this winter, and her anxieties in consequence.— 
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“It’s from my own side of the family, he gets it, and that’s the 
worst,” she observed self-reproachfully. “ My eldest brother had 
two daughters die of consumption ; the second was a beautiful 
girl, just turned eighteen, she had been proposed to the year 
before by a baronet.” 

The Major expressed suitable commiseration. 

“Yes, indeed it was very hard upon poor Joseph, wasn’t it? 
Thank God, Algernon isn’t like that, only he has to be very careful, 
Indeed he generally is, that I will say. There never was a 
better son in this world than Algernon!” She paused as if 
lost in the contemplation of his filial virtues, then resumed.— 

“ And to think of his going to be married! I declare I can't 
get used to it at all, and that’s the truth! Not but what if he 
was to marry there’s any one I’d choose sooner than Lady Elly 
—I suppose I ought to say Elly, only somehow I can’t get my 
tongue round it. She is a dear girl, no pride or nonsense about 
her, no more than if she was nobody, and Lady Mordaunt too— 
so clever and agreeable; wonderfully clever, isn’t she ?— 
Lady Mordaunt, I mean. Some people says she’s éoo clever, 
but I never thought so myself ; we always got on ever since I first 
came to the country, so it don’t seem like strangers. Of course 
it’s very dreadful about the Earl. Poor man, what a way he does 
seem to have been going on—all that horse-racing! I’m sure 
if I was Lady Helversdale I’d never have an easy moment. So 
sad for the family, too. Not that it matters so much for girls. 
Nobody would ever expect Lady Elly to take to horse-racing 
because her poor papa did, though indeed people do say that 
sort of thing is getting dreadful common amongst the aristocracy, 
ladies as well as the gentlemen. I can’t say myself, for I haven't 
been not in regular society since I was a girl; there are always 
terrible stories in the newspapers, but one never knows whether 
they are true or not; they must be putting something in to fill 
themselves out, mustn’t they? My father belonged to the 
Wesleyan persuasion, and we were all brought up very strict. 
I was only once at a dance before I was married, and then! 
wasn’t let dance. It was at a Mrs. Mellars or Medlars, I 
can’t quite remember the name, though I know it began with 
an M.—they lived in Russell Street, close to Russell Square. 
It was a big house with a porch to the door, and the servant 
that opened it had on knee-breeches and white stockings, ! 
remember. It was the first time I’d ever seen such a thing, and 
I thought he must have forgotten his other clothes !” 
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Mrs. Cathers sighed gently, then after this momentary diversion 
reverted again to Algernon, and his plans, and all the things he 
intended to do once he came of age, and how thankful she 
herself would be when that happened. “Not that there had 
really been anything to complain of in the trustees, still a 
young man—a spirited young man, you know, like Algernon— 
likes to feel free to dispose of his own money without consult- 
ing any one, as is only right and proper, seeing that it zs his own.” 

It was not the most congenial of subjects to the Major, 
still he had too much kindliness to do otherwise than listen 
with due attentiveness to the good lady’s outpourings. The 
edges of the walks were wet, and he observed that every now 
and then Mrs. Cathers made a violent clutch at her garments, 
which seemed heavier and warmer than the season, or at any 
rate the warmth of the weather called for. This attracted 
his attention to them, which otherwise he might have passed 
without notice, and having done so, he discovered here too 
traces of that filial tyranny under which she lived, moved and 
had her being. That her costume was the result of her son’s 
views of feminine attire was evident at a glance. It was of some 
heavy silken material of dark olive, shading into a black, and fell 
over her ample figure in sculpturesque folds which would have 
done honour toa Roman matron. Unfortunately for the general 
effect, in her hasty exit from the house she had snatched up 
a sun-bonnet, lined with magenta sarcenet, and crowned with 
a wreath of blue and pink flowers, below which, her amiable 
countenance glowed with a double glow, that of the sun and 
the reflection of the magenta lining. 

Having twice made the entire circuit of the garden, they 
paused at last upon the summit of a small detached eminence, 
approached by a succession of wide shallow steps, chipped out 
of the rock, Below extended a length of pergola, supported 
upon square pillars of loosely piled stones, and overgrown with 
a crowd of variegated creepers, red, purple, yellow—a perfect 
kaleidoscope of tints. 

Mrs, Cathers seated herself upon a knoll, and wiped her 
forehead, tilting her sun-bonnet backwards for the purpose. 
The Major set his back against a rock, pulled his moustache, and 
meditated effecting his escape. A couple of green fly-catchers 
came darting by with a rapid “click, click.” of small brown 
bills, returning to a twig between whiles, and panting vehemently 
from their exertions. Presently there arose a whispering sound 
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of rustling boughs immediately below ;them, and, looking over 
into the bosky depths beneath, they saw the two lovers—their 
heads, rather, for everything below theZshoulders was hidden 
beneath the cloud of greenery. 

They were walking slowly along, engaged in earnest talk, 
Every now and then Algernon Cathers would hold back some 
long trailing bough, under which Elly would pass with her head 
slightly bent, then he would let it go, and the verdure would 
close in again with the same whispering; noise upon their track. 
It was like the passage of some nymph and demi-god in the 
old far-back youth of the world; the dark supple beauty of 
the one, the tall maidenly vigour and stateliness of the other, 
telling admirably as a composition. John Lawrence started, 
What there was new or unexpected about the vision he would 
have been puzzled to say, and yet it seemed to him somehow 
quite new and very startling indeed. It was almost as if it 
was the first time he had seen them together. His hand 
tightened unconsciously over a fragment of orange-blossom he 
happened to be holding, and an odd angry light came into his 
eyes. 

For a moment the garden and everything around seemed to 
whirl and dance fantastically. A sudden sensation of scorching 
came over him ; a wrath which seemed to break in waves across 
his breast. He felt carried out of himself, carried almost out of 
his own control, by the sight and all that it suggested. An 
impulse came over him—a perfectly insane impulse—an impulse 
then and there to spring down that broken flowery slope, and 
to rush between them ; to thrust them apart, if need be by 
main force. It seemed as if now, only now he had realized that 
they were pledged; that henceforth they were one, not two. 
That she—Elly Mordaunt—belonged, absolutely de/onged to that 
young man—that insinuating, black-eyed young man, whom he 
himself could crush with one hand as easily as he could a kitten. 
His hand clenched instinctively at the thought ; his mouth set: 
all the lines of his face seemed suddenly to have grown older, 
harder, more accentuated. The mildest usually of men, he 
looked suddenly dangerous. 

Mrs. Cathers, too, looked into the green abyss with an 
anxious and dissatisfied air. The sources of her dissatisfaction 
were, however, different. 

“Deary me, I do wish Algernon wouldn’t go routing about 
amongst all those moist plants!” she said fretfully. “I'd like to 
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call and beg him to come up and anyhow to put his hat on! 
Do look at him, walking about with it in his hand! I’m afraid, 
though, he might be vexed. Maybe they don’t know we can 
see them from here, and it might look like spying on them, 
mightn’t it?” she added, addressing her companion appealingly. 

But John Lawrence answered never a word. He could not. 
He was fighting a battle ; one which required all the strength he 
possessed. Mrs. Cathers took this silence apparently as a sign 
of agreement. 

“Ah well, maybe we fad better leave them alone,” she said 
reseating herself with an air of resignation. “ He can’t get much 
harm so long as he don’t sit down, and I do hope Lady Elly 
would have sense enough to prevent ‘hat. She'll have to 
learn to do so if they’re going to be married, so she may as well 
begin at once. It is natural, after all, he should like getting 
her away by himself, isn’t it?” she continued, a tender motherly 
smile curving her kind stout face. “Young men will be young 
men, and all young men like doing their courting by them- 
selves. You know all about that, I'll be bound, Major, though 
you do make yourself out so wonderful old and wise! You 
can’t expect them to be a/ways thinking of their healths, can 
you? Nobody can ever be young more than once in //zs life, 
and that’s the truth!” the good lady ended, with a sigh. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The unprecedented amiability of the weather that season at 
Mentone was a source of much congratulation to all the little 
colony gathered about the feet of St. Agnese and her rock- 
crowned sisters. Day after day the sun got up in a business-like 
fashion, swept the whole arc of sky without a moment’s diminu- 
tion of its splendour, and returned to bed with the same sort of 
matter-of-course magnificence with which it had arisen. It 
seemed as if the weather was wound up, and could not change 
for the worse, even if it tried. Socially, on the other hand, 
the season was not so well spoken of. The greater number of the 
villas were unlet, although the hotels it was said were crammed. 
The Major, not being an habitué, was not of course qualified 
to form an opinion, not to say that the fewer people there 
were the better he would have been contented. There was 
a considerable muster, he observed, of chairs at Les Avants 
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whenever he happened to drop in there of an afternoon, either 
in the little salon, or upon the little terrace outside, which 
latter, being covered with an awning, answered practically al] 
the purposes of a verandah. 

It was rather a surprise to him to discover how shy Elly 
Mordaunt often was upon these not very formidable social 
occasions. She?dispensed the tea and did her duty in catering 
for the afternoon appetites of her grandmother’s guests, but it 
was evident that she did it as a duty merely, and it was rarely 
that her voice was heard mingling with those of the other 
tea-drinkers. 

How far this was due to the strained relations existing between 
her and her grandmother, it was difficult for him to tell, net 
having seen her previously. Personally he could not complain, 
for it had the effect of throwing them a good deal together, 
both, as it were, ‘being outside the regular Mentonese set, as 
well as outside that passing world of travellers—celebrities, many 
of them, of a generation back—who lingered to pay a passing 
tribute to Lady Mordaunt. When no tea was in question, they 
used to saunter together round the little garden, straying often 
thence into the olive yards or along the small steep walk which 
led from the gate of Les Avants to the beach and esplanade 
below. In this way they took up their old friendship again 
pretty much where it had left off, the broken links renewing 
themselves naturally, as the old habit of intercourse re-asserted 
itself. 

Unconsciously, rather than consciously, Elly let him see a 
good deal of her own life, its thoughts, fancies, pursuits, stopping 
short, however, of its most recent development. He could not, 
at times, help a certain amount of half-humorous mortification at 
the serene perception of his immense age which she evidently 
possessed, and which gave its tone to everything she said. No 
doubt to the eye of seventeen he was a hoary veteran, a being 
of vast age and experience. For all that, he was, as a matter 
of fact, it must be remembered, barely thirty-eight, and at thirty- 
eight a man has a perfect right to consider himself a young man 
still if he chooses—as much right, many people would say, as @ 
dozen years earlier. 

Even Lady Mordaunt, to whom the difference between 
twenty-eight and thirty-eight would, probably, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been imperceptible took—perhaps from 
habit—much the same view of the matter. More than once, 
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when there was question of some expedition, to which she 
declined to let Elly go escorted only by her lover, the objection 
was instantly withdrawn when it was understood that Major 
Lawrence had consented to be of the party. Young Cathers, too, 
showed not the smallest symptom of jealousy, a circumstance 
which the elder man felt in some doubt whether to put down to 
the debtor or creditor side of that account which he mentally 
kept open against that fortunate young gentleman’s name! 

Long afterwards, in lonely moments, in interminable Indian 
days when the great heat made everything seem unreal and 
ghostly, on breathless nights when he lay broad awake listening 
to the recurrent sweeping of his punkah, those half-hours under 
the vaporish olives, or beside the peacock-tinted Mediterranean, 
came back to the poor Major’s mind with a vividness greater 
even than they possessed at the time. He could see Elly 
Mordaunt’s grey eyes—eyes which seemed to grow lighter and 
darker from moment to moment, as some grey eyes do; her tall, 
alert young figure ; the pure, somewhat severe lines of her profile, 
set in its masses of brown hair. He was not a particularly 
imaginative man, yet there was something about the girl’s 
whole image which seemed always to suggest curious thoughts 
—thoughts of spring mornings, of wide unbroken prospects, of 
everything large, simple, untrammelled; everything that was 
furthest removed from what was narrow, tortuous, conventional. 

Despite her eyes, Elly Mordaunt was not, however, by any 
means a recognized beauty at that time, though she came to 
be spoken of as one in later days. She was not even accounted 
“winning” or “taking,” gave herself, indeed, little trouble to 
win the suffrages of her neighbours. It seemed as if her life 
had got into a waiting stage, as if she were walking about in 
a sort of suspense, expecting something, something that had 
not yet revealed itself. As a result of this indifference and 
dreaminess, she was not particularly popular ; indeed, there were 
not a few people ready to wonder what young Mr. Cathers— 
such a delightful young man, and so clever—could see in ¢hat 
Lady Eleanor Mordaunt, such a dull girl, and not pretty even— 
oh, dear no, gawky and stiff, and so much too tall ! 

John Lawrence lost himself in speculations as to her precise 
attitude of mind with regard to her beautiful lover, but he 
had only his speculations for his pains, for she never spoke 
upon the subject, avoiding with a sort of fierce maidenliness 
even remote and merely general references to it. 
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When at rest, her face generally expressed a kind of sober 
contentedness, no great outward exuberance, but a steady flood 
of happiness welling upwards as if from invisible sources, It 
filled the looker-on with pity, with sudden rushes of sympathy, 
with fierce irritation, all at once. Had she zo doubts then? 
he used to ask himself, as he trudged up his twice two hundred 
steps of an evening, on his way back from Les Avants. Was 
she putting her life in absolute blind unhesitating faith into the 
hands of that—/hat young man? He never got nearer towards 
defining the owner of the Villa Splendide than this blank formula, 
the robustness of his prejudice not requiring, perhaps, any 
stimulus to flog it into greater violence. 

Some evenings he abstained from going to Les Avants at 
all. He felt as if it was impossible to meet those trust-filled 
eyes without saying something; without thrusting upon her, 
however ineffectually, some warning ; without imploring her 
to pause, to think again, before hazarding her all upon such a 
venture. How—knowing young Cathers as she had known 
him formerly—cou/d she trust him so implicitly ? he would ask 
himself with an ever-increasing astonishment. 

It touched him by moments intensely, this confidence of hers, 
and yet it hurt him, hurt him as he had never in all his life 
been hurt by anything before. Soberest and least demonstrative 
of men, he grew quite rampant—it is true that it was always 
safely by himself—over the thought of those perils she was 
fronting so lightly. He appealed to her again and again in 
the most moving terms—when she was not there—to pause, 
not to rush so heedlessly upon her ruin. “Child, are you 
mad? have you no eyes? Look! Think! Remember!” he 
would exclaim to the vacant air. Never having had anything 
to spare in the matter of comeliness, the poor Major grew 
even leaner and grimmer than usual as he brooded over all 
this. He rambled in its company amongst the peaks over- 
topping his lodgings, and he watched it amongst the sparkling 
ripples of the bay beneath. If by moments he forgot it, it 
came back with an ugly rush like the remembrance of some 
approaching catastrophe. Again and again he upbraided himself 
with his own supineness, his own ox-like torpor. Yet what could 
he do? What excuse had he—a stranger—for interfering, when 
even Lady Mordaunt—who made no secret of her detestation 
to the engagement—contented herself with that negative con- 
demnation; when every other relation the girl possessed in 
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the world regarded it with hilarious satisfaction; when it was 
known to be the one subject which Lord and Lady Helversdale 
had been agreed upon for years? 

He felt often sorry in those days for his kind old friend. 
Like many people, Lady Mordaunt was a little bit the victim 
of her own ré/e. Her imperious ways, her grand air, her little 
sharp speeches, imposed upon others, imposed also to some 
extent upon herself. People heard them, but they did not see 
what lay behind them, and to which they were the mere screen 
and outer entrenchment. They did not see that there was a 
very tender, often a very lonely heart behind, a heart which 
craved for something which it very rarely got. She was a grande 
dame, it is true, but she was a tender-hearted old woman too, 
as no one knew better, few as well as John Lawrence himself. 
It seemed to him that Elly showed just a little hardness, a 
little want of tenderness, and even gratitude towards her grand- 
mother. How far there had been any real confidence between 
them before Algernon Cathers began to loom large upon the 
scene he could not know, but it was clear that this confidence, 
if it had ever existed, had for the moment dried up; that the 
girl resented the poor estimation in which her beautiful lover 
was held, while the elder woman's pride forbade her to press 
for a reconciliation. 

Sometimes he used to see Lady Mordaunt give a quick 
glance to where Elly would sit in a sort of open-eyed trance, 
her grey eyes fixed on space, her hands hanging listlessly at 
her side. After this momentary glance the grandmother would 
look away again, sometimes with an angry jerk, sometimes with 
a short sharp sigh, stifled in the utterance. She was more 
imperious than ever in those days, more sharp-tongued too, 
and autocratic, snubbing her visitors, French as well as 
English, with remorseless vigour. Indeed there was a certain 
much-decorated viscomte, a devoted and lifelong admirer of 
hers, who was so persistently maltreated one afternoon, that the 
Major met him coming away afterwards in the garden, as he 
believed, in tears ! 

So matters went on, and one week slid into the next, and the 
weather broke and mended again, and the usual busy idle 
routine of the place went on. Since nothing remains absolutely 
the same, so now there was a slow but unmistakable change, 
and that change was in John Lawrence himself. He was aware 
of it, and yet not aware. He was not a man given to dwelling 
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upon his own symptoms, to laying his finger physically or 
sentimentally upon his own pulse, and such a man may go on 
for a long time before he discovers his ailment ; nay, even after 
discovering it, may ignore it. It was no new revelation to him 
that he was very fond of Elly Mordaunt. Had he not always 
been very fond of her? Even after the scene in the Cathers’ 
garden, it took a long time to convince him that his interest was 
radically different to what it had been five years earlier, and 
after that a considerable time to make it clear that the difference 
was of sufficient importance to matter. Englishmen are a slow 
race, and John Lawrence was even typically Britannic in such 
matters. The revelation, like most other revelations, came, 
however, at last. 

One morning it was proposed that the two young people, 
accompanied by himself, should eat an early luncheon upon 
some rocks on the further side of the Cap St. Martin, com- 
manding a sweep of both lines of shore, each rivalling the other 
just then in colour and sparkle. A carriage was taken to the 
end of the point, which was as far as it could go, and, followed 
by a servant carrying the luncheon-basket, the three betook 
themselves along a narrow walk which winds above the sea, 
between grey bleached rocks and a grey-green flutter of cistus 
and rosemary. 

Elly was in unusual spirits, laughing and scrambling over 
the crags as she used to do when she was a child. It was 
almost the first time John Lawrence had seen her so, for though 
her moods were variable, they were all wont to incline to the 
side of sobriety. Algernon Cathers, too, was an image of 
radiancy, but this in him was no variety. 

They had eaten their luncheon, and the basket had been duly 
carried back to the carriage, when it was proposed that they 
would walk home, following the undulations of the shore. 
Algernon Cathers at first demurred. The sun was hot, and he 
was not at all fond of the exercise ; still for so short a distance, 
and with so undeniable an inducement, he was ready, he at 
last said heroically, to make the effort. When he flagged, Elly, 
he felt sure, would lend an arm to support his feebleness! 

Upon arriving at the beginning of the esplanade, they sat 
down awhile to watch the passers-by, who circulated up and 
down, some briskly, others listlessly, dragging weary limbs and 
gazing dully at the sea, as if nauseated of its blue; others, 
again, wearing that air of superabundant, almost apologetic 
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vitality, which makes the possession of rude health seem less 
of an undeniable advantage in such places than elsewhere. 

Amongst the crowd there presently passed a young man, 
who nodded with an air of familiarity to Algernon Cathers, and 
took off his hat ceremoniously to Lady Eleanor, who upon her 
side responded with the slightest and stiffest of inclinations. 
He was not a particularly pleasing young man. His com- 
plexion was sickly, his hat, as he replaced it on his head, had 
arakish air, and his mouth a cynical twist. 

“That was that horrid Mr. Davenport, wasn’t it?” she said to 
her lover, after he had gone by. “I hope he won’t pass us 
again ; I can’t bear him.” 

“Poor being! What has he done to merit your dis- 
pleasure ?” he answered, in a tone of mock commiseration. 

“He has done nothing, of course; at least, nothing that I 
know of. Only I don’t like him. I don’t mean to know him, 
He has very disagreeable eyes. I wish you didn’t know him.” 

“He happens to be a particular friend of mine.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Algernon, please don’t! You know that 
you only say it to tease me. Everybody says he is not nice. 
He has called ever.so many times at Les Avants, but grand- 
mamma never will allow him to be shown in.” 

“Your dear grandmamma is not so particularly fond of me, 
if it comes to that.” 

Before she could make any reply, Mr. Davenport had returned 
along the esplanade. This time he passed at the back of the 
bench they were sitting on, and as he did so touched Algernon 
Cathers lightly upon the arm, who immediately sprang up and 
followed him a few paces along the esplanade. 

He came back rather hurriedly. 

“Pity me,” he said to Elly in a tone of self-commiseration, 
with a tender, lover-like glance of his beautiful eyes. 

“For what ?” she asked. 

“For the worst of reasons. I have to leave you.” 

“To leave us! Why?” 

“IT must! Nothing short of obligation, you may be sure, 
would take me.” 

“Who obliges you? Is it that Mr. Davenport ?” 

ON 0, no ! ” 

“Who then?” 

“Some one who wants to see me.” 

_ “Who wants to see you in such a hurry?” 
“Well, it’s a little matter of business!” His expression, which 
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had been slightly embarrassed, suddenly cleared, and regained 
its usual brilliantly ingenuous aspect. “The fact is—I didn’t 
mention it, because it didn’t seem fair, but as you insist—yoy 
remember the Lee-Warrens, who had that big villa near the 
Cap last year? Fred Lee-Warren, the second son, was rather a 
friend of mine, and seems to have got himself into a thorough 
scrape at Monte Carlo; Davenport brought me a message 
from him. He implores me to go over, and for the love of 
Heaven bring him some money ; he is in pawn, it seems, to his 
hotel people, and can’t even get away. A regular Monte Carlo 
message—the sort of thing you might put into a tract! I only 
hope he won’t have put a pistol to his head before I can get 
there, he seems perfectly capable of it!” 

“Oh, of course then go, Algernon! Of course you are right. 
Poor man, how very dreadful! Pray go quickly, and take 
plenty of money; don’t delay, or you may miss your train; 
Major Lawrence will walk back with me.” And she almost 
pushed him away. 

He went, catching up his friend at the corner of the esplanade, 
and hurrying with him in the direction of the railway. A 
momentary doubt stole over John Lawrence’s mind as to whether 
there could be anything behind this sudden mission of benevo- 
lence. The next minute he felt rather ashamed of his own 
suspicions. Young men, frequently it is true, tell fibs about 
Monte Carlo, but they rarely pretend to be going there when 
in reality they are going somewhere else! 

The argument seemed conclusive, and yet !—He turned and 
looked at Elly, wondering whether any shadow of suspicion had 
alighted upon her also. She was still standing in the same 
place, and looking in the direction in which Algernon Cathers 
had disappeared in company with his rather sinister friend. A 
faint smile sat on her lips, her eyes had the peculiar gleaming 
light in them which they always wore when anything stirring 
or adventurous was alluded to in her hearing. Evidently she 
was following her beautiful lover in imagination ; seeing him 
arrive at Monte Carlo; sharing in that flush of gratified 
generosity with which he relieved his impecunious friend's 
necessities! John Lawrence felt indescribably irritated. Bya 
common, if also a totally illogical process, it doubled his own 
previous suspicions. He felt certain now that that young man 
was up to some mischief. What was he up to, though? That 
was the question ! 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 
Edited by CHARLES Norton. (1 vol. gs. Macmillan.) Readers of 
Carlyle’s life will remember the “romance and glory” that lighted up 
the gloom of his early struggling years whenever a letter came from 
Goethe. Mr. Norton has collected these letters, and gives them in the 
original and with an excellent translation. Goethe’s mind in his serene 
old age was occupied by the idea that “a harmony of nations, a 
universal goodwill,” might come into existence by increased intellectual 
intercourse, and he hailed Carlyle, whose early writings did so much 
to arouse interest in German literature, as a fellow-worker. He received 
Carlyle’s translation of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ with gratitude, and from 1824 
till Goethe’s death they corresponded steadily. The greetings and lists 
of presents exchanged fill a good deal of space in the correspondence, 
but it gives a delightful idea of Goethe’s insight and radiant geniality. 
Carlyle’s letters, written in the pure and simple English of his early 
style, open vivid glimpses into his thoughts and surroundings ; not 
from a “ dreadfully painful” humourist’s point of view, but as he wished 
his great Teacher to think of him. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Ivra.ran 
Scuoots.) By Sir A. H. Layarp. Illustrated. (2 vols. 30s. Murray.) 
The English student of Art has been sadly perplexed of late years to know 
what to believe, owing to the changes which recent researches amongst 
Italian Archives, and the more minute study of pictures themselves, have 
made’ in the stereotyped views which were held by his predecessors. 
The new edition of ‘ Kiigler’ explains all his difficulties, takes account 
of all the latest criticisms and discoveries, and clearly and concisely tells 
him all that is best worth knowing about the Italian Schools. Sir 
A. H. Layard’s long residence in Italy, and the close attention he 
has given to her schools of painting enable him to speak with an 
authority which few others possess. So extensive are the changes 
he has made, that we look upon these volumes more in the light of 
anew book than of a new edition. In many places he has virtually 
tewritten the book, notably in those sections which relate to the 
Northem Schools. The present edition has also been enriched by 
the addition of roo new illustrations. 
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DUELLING DAYS IN THE ARMY. By Wittiam Dovetas 
(1 vol. 7s. 6¢. Ward & Downey.) A great many duels are recounted 
in this volume, some briefly, some at length, some tragic, some comic. 
There is no sort of sequence in the chapters, and this disjointedness 
greatly detracts from the historical value of the work. There is also 
a certain monotony in the accumulation of similar episodes ; but this 
very feature helps the reader to realize the former prevalence of 
duelling, and what a complete transformation has been wrought in 
society during the last century. In ‘Duelling Days’ libels involved 
something more serious than a fine, and scurrilous language worse 
consequences than being ‘named.’ The volume contains some very 
entertaining passages, but not a few tedious pages; among the former, 
one cannot resist a smile at the hero who was panic-stricken on his way 
to the scene of action, by a notice board announcing Rubbish shot here! 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. By Axe Mountne, 
translated by MaupE VALERIE WHITE. (1 vol. 65. Murray) 
During the cholera visitation in 1884, love of Naples attracted 
M. Munthe to go and labour single-handed, among the poorest and most 
neglected of her children in the day of their distress. One of the chief 
obstacles he had to contend with was the suspicion and susperstition 
of the people themselves ; but having overcome this, and been placed 
under the protection of the Camorra, he was enabled to carry out his 
work in quarters where no official could penetrate. “His book, which 
has been admirably translated by Miss White, can be compared to no 
other ; it is fer se, and must be read to be appreciated. Especially do 
we commend to our readers the two last chapters, which are, for their 
brightness of description and genuine pathos, admirable. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY REVIEWED. By W. 
STEBBING. (1 vol. 12s. Murray). Mr. Stebbing’s object in thes 
interesting essays is to rescue from odium or obscurity certain famous 
men of the 17th and 18th centuries. We cannot agree with him in 
thinking that the names of the first Lord Shaftesbury, Cowley “the 
poet of science and philosophers,” the brilliant Bolingbroke, and that 
great Parliamentary debater Pulteney, have ever lacked fame o 
interest. Those, however, who have only thought of them as famous 
names will gain a lasting impression of their personality and surroun¢- 
ings from Mr. Stebbing’s thoughtful pages, while students of histoy 
will appreciate his thorough insight into the less obvious workings 
the time. The sketch of Cobbett is perhaps the most vivid and lift 
like. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Sxetcues or Berwin Lire. BF 
Juxius Stinpe. Translated by L. Scumitz. (1 vol. Sell). If any ont 
wishes to have an idea of middle-class life in Berlin he should real 
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Dr. Stinde’s book in this literal rendering. It consists of a series of 
sketches of all the little events and emotions, the occupations and 
amusements, the loves and quarrels that make up the life of every 
family of the kind. It is supposed to be written by the mother, and 
the local colour is heightened by being seen through the eye“of this 
typical Aaus-frau. The exquisite delight the book has given in 
Germany can hardly be understood through a translation; but, never- 
theless, these popular pages form a vivid picture of bourgeois manners, 
and give an only too faithful reflection of German humour. 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By R. Jrrreriges, (1. vol. 
Sampson Low.) It is one of the many flights of Mr. Jefferies’ imagina- 
tion to call this book a novel ; it reads more like jottings from a note- 
book on life in general. Amaryllis herself is rather a charming study. 
The rustic surroundings of farm-house and garden and the numerous 
dissertations on food are well done, and though little happens, the first 
half of the book is pretty and picturesque. Then Mr. Jefferies’ ideas 
overtake him in a flood ; he drifts away on a course of thought con- 
cerning life in general without much originality or interest, and leaves 
Amaryllis sitting with Amadis “lost in the sweet summer dream of love,” 
without indicating how she got there, and what is to come of it. 


MARRYING, AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Mo tes- 
worTH. (1 vol. Longman.) Mrs. Molesworth gives her book an imposing 
title, but does not add any new ideas to this rich subject. A girl loves 
and is loved by an irreproachable young diplomatist without prospects ; 
but is induced by her worldly mother to engage herself to the loutish heir 
to a baronetcy, whose own mother is always looking at him with a 
“painful sensation of disgust.” After a good deal of mild suffering 
she is extricated from her engagement, the right young man has a legacy 
left him, and the rest may be surmised. The story is rather. prettily 
told, and the heroine’s younger sister is a bright and life-like figure ; 
but Lady Christina’s odious conduct in sacrificing her daughter is hardly 
accounted for by the necessity of sending her son to a crammer. 


THE WOODLANDERS. By THomas Harpy. (3 vols. Macmillan.) 
The impression this book leaves is so strong and varied that it can 
hardly be conveyed in a few words. The setting is very beautiful. 
The woodlands and apple-orchards that rise above a deep and silent 
valley in Dorsetshire, the work that goes on in them, and all the 
life, are described with the utmost fidelity. In the midst of these 
woods the tragedy, for tragedy it is in spite of its light ending, is played 
out. The heroine is the daughter of a timber-merchant, but has been 
educated at a fashionable school. On this combination of refined 
experiences and rustic life the story turns, and it is the attraction of 
education that causes Grace to throw over her devoted lover in the 
apple-trade for Fitzpier, a handsome young doctor. Although the 
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events that follow are told with great power, the story is not so well 
conceived as it might be. Fitzpier’s character and conduct are fanciful, 
and the way Grace accepts his passion for the lady of the Great House 
is hardly natural. The human interest is centred in Giles Winterborne, 
whose manly and tender devotion is as unselfish as it is profound. 


PEGGY. By Mary Damant. (1 vol. W.H. Allen & Co.) To 
lovers of sensation and excitement this pleasant little volume will prove 
a disappointment, nor does it pretend to deal with the political and 
historical aspects of the Irish Rebellion. The book is distinguished 
by an absence of all pretension, and by a quiet dignity and simple 
directness of manner full of old world charm, The characters are well 
and vividly drawn, and some of the descriptions of persons and places 
are admirable, notably of the Rectory of Ballintoy and its inmates, and 
of Peggy’s schoolmistresses, the three ex-beauties, Miss Lenora, Miss 
Letitia and Miss Maggie. In short, Miss Damant may be congratulated 
upon having given us a delightful picture of days when manners were 
still a fine art, and domestic virtues had not quite gone out of fashion, 


NEXT OF KIN WANTED. By M. BetHam Epwarps. (3 vols, 
Bentley.) Mrs. de Robert, a wealthy widow, is anxious to find her 
husband’s next of kin, that she may hand over to them his money and 
family heirlooms, and start on travels in search of adventures with her 
sprightly young friend Miss Ivory, to whom all the men in the story 
propose. The relatives begin promptly to appear, and consist of two 
excitable old maids, two American idealists, a Jesuit father, and finally 
a “high-spirited” army surgeon, In order that this group may chatter, 
Mrs, de Robert behaves in the craziest way, takes to her bed, and is 
unable to come to any decision. But the money is at last divided, and 
Miss Betham Edwards winds up in a flutter of excitement as to which 
of her adorers Miss Ivory will ultimately marry. In spite of grotesque 
characters and the ridiculous story, the book is amusing in parts, asit 
is written with a good deal of liveliness, 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Epna Lyaty. (3 vols. Hurst & 
Blackett.) This excellent novel thoroughly deserves the honour 
already achieved of a second edition. Every character is well-drawa, 
every scene well-painted, and every incident well told. Carlo Donati, 
Knight Errant, is a hero; his life is one continued example to 
prove that commonplace surroundings in the 19th century, offer just as 
good a field for the exercise of true chivalry and devoted self-sacrifice as 
did ever the battle-grounds of the Middle Ages. But the lesson which 
the book conveys is never allowed to interfere with its interest as a story, 
for the whole is pervaded by that spirit of enthusiasm which strikes life 
into the dry bones of fiction. We so thoroughly enjoyed the book, that 
the rather lame device by which Donati is hoodwinked in America may 
be easily pardoned. 





